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MILITARY DETENTE IN EUROPE: TWO APPROACHES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 3-14 
[Article by B. D. Pyadyshev] 


[Text] Our nation is preparing for a great event--the 26th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The foreign policy of the CPSU and the 
Soviet State and the consistently and tirelessly implemented Program of Peace, 
worked out at the 24th and 25th CPSU congresses, are arousing increasingly close 
and grateful interest throughout the world in the present atmosphere of inter- 
national complexities and active attempts by imperialist circles to torpedo 
detente. The peovle of the world view the very existence of the Soviet Union and 
ite “peaceful offensive” along the entire front of extremely complex international 
problems as a guarantee of the successful outcome of the struggle for the peaceful 
coexistence of states with differing social systems, for the limitation of the 
arma race and for the complete eradication of the threat of nuclear war. 


The foreign and military policy of the United States, which has once again openly 

embarked upon the escalation of tension and the use of force in the international 

arena, pursues difrerent goals. Above all, it is increasing the danger of nuclear 
conflict. The processes connected with the policy conducted by Washington and the 
NATO military bloc in general are clearly reflected in the situation impeding the 

development of military detente in Europe. 


I 


The maxim that “peace is indivisible” has entered many diplomatic books. And this 
is true. There can be no lasting peace if the fires of war ere burning somewhere, 
the sovereign rights of people are being restricted and the security of states is 
being threatened. The cause of world peace is affected by events in any part of 
the planet. In particular, the importance of maintaining and reinforcing normal 
conditions in Europe is unparalleled. This is where the two world wars began and 
took the lives of millions of people in many countries outside Europe. Any compli- 
cation of the situation in Europe invariably affects the state of affairs in other 
regions. 


The imperialist NATO bloc founded three decades ago by the United States stimulated 
the creation of a system of military alliances and groups, the establishment of 
huge quantities of American military bases in the Near and Middle East, Asia and 
Latin America and the energization of forces for militarism and colonialism. The 








spark of a military conflict tn Europe would be highly dangerous for the 
Furopeans and tor the people of any non-European country: Given the present 
oversaturation of Europe with nuclear missiles and other weapons, it could light 
a fire of euch intensity that ite effect on all mankind would be difficult to 
predict. 


Ac the same time, tt is precisely in Europe, happily and fortunetely for the 

people of all other regions, that the process of international detente and broader 
intergovernmental cooperation on the principles of equality and peaceful coexist- 
ence by states with differing sociopolitical structures has produced the most 
tangible results. The prime mover of this process is known--the powerful commun- 
ity of soctalist states, the energetic collective efforts of the fraternal countries 
to implement the Program of Peace of the 24th and 25th CPSU congresses and the 
struggle of all peaceful forces to alleviate tension. 


At the end of the 1970's detente in Europe and its favorable effect on conditions 
in other parts of the world began to be subjected to mass-scale attacks by advo- 
cates of cold war, centered around the U.S. military-industrial complex and the 
NATO bloc. A statement by the head of the Washington administration on 4 January 
1980 and the State of the Union Message of 23 January 1980 declared an official 
"erusade" igainst the Soviet Union and the countries of real socialism with the 
use of the most extreme types of political and economic blackmail and pressure, 
stopping {ist short of cannonfire. The entire campaign in the United States this 
year was accompanied by loud militaristic outcries, and it would be difficult to 
say whether it was the Republicans or the Democrats who made the loudest promises 
to escalate the arms race even more. 


The meeting of the NATO Military Planning Committee in Brussels in May, attended 
by defense and foretyn ministers, and the regular June NATO Council session in 
Ankara were used by the United States to demand that its European allies demon- 
atrate their “unity and solidarity" around the White House's present policy in the 
international arena. Washington was striving (and, as the results of these forums 
testify, was largely successful) to escalate the arms race and military prepara- 
tions in Western Europe, called the "European theater of military operations” in 
Pentagon and NATO documents, and to involve its allies in adventuristic actions in 
the Near and Middle East. 


it must be stressed that detente is passing the test. Moreover, the line of detente 
nas been strongest in Europe, where -he opponents of cooperation have directed 
thetr main strike. But this is also where the efforts of the socialist countries 
have been concentrated in their struggle for peace and disarmament. This is 
ittested to by the entire, although complex, development of the European situation 
since the end of the all-Europe conference in Helsinki, the fifth anniversary of 
which was commemorated by the world public this summer. "The present international 
complications are heightening, and not diminishiig, the significance of the results 
of Helsinki,"* General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium L. I. Brezhnev said in a PRAVDA interview. 


The Warsaw Pact countries are countering NATO's dangerous policy line with a broad 
program of action to eliminate the threat of the cold war's rebirth, strengthen 
trust and mutual uaderstanding {fu international relations and redirect the course 
of events into healthy and peeceful channels. 











The anniversary meeting of the Political Consultative Committee (PCC) of the 
Warsaw Pact states, held in Warsaw on 14 and 15 May 1980, made a sizeable and 
highly timely contribution to the struggle for European security. The quarter 

of a century that has elapsed since the time the Warsaw Pact was signed has demon- 
strated that this multilateral alliance of socialist states is the most tmportant 
factor of peace ‘n Europe and the rest of the world. It is reliably guarding the 
socialist gains of its members and effectively serving the interests of peaceful 
cooperation. The declaration adopted at the May conference of the PCC, which sets 
forth this program of action in detail, has aroused great interest in the European 
capitals and on other continents. 


Various foreign circles have naturally responded in different ways to the proposals 
set forth in the declaration. However, even the greatest skeptics in the West-- 
with the exception, naturally, of the NATO militarists and Beijing hegemonists, who 
are completely devoid of common sense--have to admit that the Warsaw Pact states 
seriously intend to protect the peace in Europe and that the significance of the 
declaration's program of action will be lasting, and not temporary. In addition to 
favorable responses, and it must be said that these constitute the majority, there 
have alao been attempts to belittle the significance of the results of the Warsaw 
conference. An issue of NEWSWEEK which came out after the Warsaw conference 
stated, for example, that the position taken by the USSR and the socialist count- 
ries supposediy “leaves no room for discussion and excludes the possibility of 
egalitarian negotiations."}3 This is an example of inveterate faisification. 


The sp of the declaration is permeated with the desire for dialog and the search 
for mutvcally acceptable ways of establishing and intensifying friendly cooperation 
by al! “ur>pean states. The document stresses that "the present political, eco- 
nomic, sctlentific, technical and other peaceful contacts between states participat- 
ing in the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe must not decrease, but 


must be further developed so that the exchange of opinions, ideas and beliefs 
regarding current European and world issues will continue within the framework of 


political contacts and consultations. "4 

An optimistic assessment ot the prospects of the coming Madrid conference of states 
participating in the all-Furope conference was heard in Warsaw. The declaration 
stressed that the Madrid conference could conclude with agreement on practical 
steps regarding the militery and political aspects of European security and the 
development of cooperation in all areas. "The Soviet Union," L. I. Brezhnev 


stressed, “is prepared to make a fitting contribution to the work"? of this forum. 


Soviet foreign policy has consistently and sincerely advocated that all inter- 

national questions be settled by means of honest and egalitarian negotiations. The 

anniversary sessior of the PCC was followed by a meeting, also in Warsaw, between 

L. I. Brezhnev and President V. Giscard d'Estaing of the French Republic. Soviet 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko met in Vienna with U.S. Secretary of State E. Muskie 
and the foreign ministers of France, the FRC, Italy and England, who had gathered 
in the Austrian capital to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the Austrian State 
Treaty. On 17 May A. A. Gromyko met in Vienna with Federal Chancellor B. Kreisky 
of the Austrian Republic. In the summer, FRG Chancellor H. Schmidt visited Moscow, 
and Soviet leaders met with statesmen from other countries. The success of the 
Moscow Olympics demonstrated the futility of Washington circles’ attempts to impede 
the development of universal international contacts. 

















An ro in Wareaw, dictated by the hope ot strengthening peace in 


Rut » other continents. The traternal socialist countries proposed 

that | ’ com all parts of the world gather for a summit meeting in the 

ne ceting could focus attention on key international issues and 

def! in inattlog sources of international tension and preventing war. 

The : restifty that the USSR and all the states of the socialist 

commun ! io favor of world peace and the normalization of conditions in 

Pur the world. As L. I. Brezhnev stressed once again on 

0 Jul cooperation and security--this is the general line of our 

parc: ( State in European affairs and in world politics in general." 
11 

hy May conference of the Warsaw Pact PCC stresses that "the 

prob! I lecente and disarmament in Europe now occupies the central 

pla iems on which the strengthening of peace on this continent will 

depet 

Mili | relatively new concept in the theory and practice of inter- 

nat lust a few years ago, this was not a frequently used term in 
fi . declarations by statesmen and politicians and the press. The 


letente as one of the important ways of guaranteeing European 
T ‘etinitely placed on the agenda of European politics by the 
Sovi nd .o fraternal countries of the socialist community. The idea was 
sejments of the public and responsible statesmen and politicians 
in ' vere convinced of its importance in the security of their own 
itire continent as a whole. 


nt | and practical levels, military detente in Europe essentially 
me nt reduction and eventual eradication of military confrontation 
ut disrupting the existing military balance between the two 





ppos : ind political groups. On the one hand, it envisages concrete 
hey srmed torces and arms. On the other, it includes steps to instill 
on ‘cs this, {t presupposes political and legal) steps to strengthen 
irfty of atates. The combination of oll this should reduce the 
A, ' 
M falec(ieally related to political detente. These are two 
gids ; process bringine intergovernmental relations in line with public 
lesir: pe of each normal person for a peaceful life, free of violence 
A ' of wer. By analogy with the well-known formula regarding the rela- 
tionship between war and policy, we could say that military detente is an extension 
of political nte with its own distinctive means. Political detente comes first, 
prepa || for increasingly complex positive steps in the military sphere. 
Steps | rd miilter, detente would be unthinkable without progress in intergovern- 
mente! relations ond without the creation of a climate of trust (and this is only 
made } ‘hie by intergovernmental agreements based on the principles of peaceful 
coe ! erse!y, each successful step in the military sphere invariably 
gtreneth Se tiv reneral rocess of detente. 
What a: ways of advancing the cause of military detente in Europe? The 
Waraa' | ‘i les belteve that the most important are the reinforcement and 
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expansion of trust, the renunciation of force and threats of force, the limitation 
of armed forces and arms to meet the needs of defense exclusively, and the mutual 
renunciation of attempts to achieve military superiority. We can firmly say that 
there are not, and cannot be, any insurmountale obstacles impeding the discovery 
of practical decisions in favor of military detente in Europe if all sides approach 
this matter with the destre to make a constructive contribution, 


Examples of this approach can be seen in the policy of the USSR and its allies. 
As we know, in October 1979 the Soviet Union, by agreement with other Warsaw Pact 
eountries, announced the untlateral withdrawal of a specific number of Soviet 
troops and weapons trom Central Europe. The reports from Moscow that this with- 
drawal hac been completed ahead of schedule--by 1 August 1980--aroused profound 
satisfaction abroad, ® 





Milita’y and polit’cal detente will be stronger if material steps toward trust and 
disarmanent are supplemented with legal steps to reduce the danger of war. This is 
the purpose of the Warsaw Pact countries’ proposal that the participants in the 
all-Europe conference sign a treaty on no first use of nuclear and conventional 
weapons against one another. 





The position of the fraternal socialist countries is effective and realistic for 
our nuclear age because it is aimed at guaranteeing equal security for all states, 
big and small, nuclear and non-nuclear. The Warsaw conference fiimly and clearly 
announced the need to take special steps to strengthen the guaranteed security of 
non-nuclear European states. These steps could envisage that the nuclear powers 
will never use nuclear weapons against European states--regardless of their member- 
ship or non-membership in military alliances--which do not possess these weapons 
and do not have foreign nuclear weapons within their territory. These states have 
the right to expect a guarantee that no other type of weapon will be used against 
them either, in accordance with the principle of the renunciation of the use of force 
and threats of [ferce. 


The conclusion of practical agreements at the Vienna talks on the reduction of armed 
forces and arms in Central Europe could play an important part in diminishing mili- 
tary confrontation on the Furopean continent and promoting military detente. The 
Vienna talks have heen gotng on for almost 7 years, but have had no practical 
results as yet. The main reason is the unconstructive and overtly obstructionist 
position of the NATO countries, which are still trying to use the talks to obtain 
unilateral military advantages at the expense of the legitimate security interests 
of the soctalist states. 


The anniversary meeting of the Warsaw Pact PCC ascertained that the "NATO countries 


are not contributing to tue success of the matter, and their position on the issues 
being discussed has even regressed recently." The Western countries are insisting 

on a se-called “asymmetrical"--that is, unequal--reduction of the ground forces of 

both sides. What is nore, in their proposals of 27 December 1979, they completely 

excluded the FRG, Envland and other Western European countries, which account for 


more than three-fourths of the contingent of NATO personnel in Central Europe, from 
the precess of armed forces reduct’on. 


[t is obvious that these terms cannot be accepted by any state concerned with 
safeguarding its own security. 








Assesuing the atmosphere at the Vienna talks ond their prospects, tne Warsaw 

Pact states declared at the PCC conference that they consider the continued delays 
in the talks on the reduction of armed forces and arms in Central Europe to be 
completely unacceptable. In their opinion, "the possibilities for reaching agree- 
ment at the Vienna talks are far from exhausted. They are prepared to continue 
their efforts to find solutions which, without threatening the security of any side, 
will lower the level of military confronation in Central Europe. This wiil require 
that all participants in the Vienna talks take a constructive approach to the 
matter." 


It is thts approach that the socialist countries demonstrated when they advanced 
new proposals at the 2434 plenary session of the Vienna talks in July 1980. They 
could perceptibly stimulate the elaboration of mutually acceptable decisions. 
According to this new initiative, during the first stage the troops of the USSR and 
the United States in Central Europe should be reduced, respectively, by 20,000 and 
13,000 Ltndividuals. And this does not include the 20,000 Soviet servicemen who 
were withdrawn from the GDR on a unilateral basis. Now the West must respond to 
this constructive initiative. 


The Warsaw declaration proposes, as an act of collective goodwill, ai agreement 
that, as of a specific agreed upon date, no state or groups of states in Europe will 
increase the size of its armed forces in the region specified in the Final Act of 
the all-European conterence. 


the socialist states have conststently advocated steps toward military detente in 
every part of Europe and in the Mediterranean. In their opinion, the steps in the 


Mediterranean could tnclice the extension of confidence-instilling measures to this 

zone, the reduction of armed forces, the withdrawal of naval ships carrying nuclear 

weapons, and the refusal to deploy nuclear weapons within Mediterranean European and 
noa-European non-nuclear countries. The Warsaw Pact states, the declaration 


stresses, are prepared for serious and businesslike talks o. all these matters. 
111 


The countries of the socialist community attach special significance to the major 
question of how a (urther race for nuclear arms in Europe can be avoided. 


Even before the North Atlantic bloc made the decision to deploy new American 
medium-range missiies in Western Europe, the socialist countries were warning 
nations, governments, the public and all concerned of the dangerous consequences 
of carrying out these militaristic plans, the purpose of which was to disrupt the 
existing balance of forces in Europe and use the strategic situation on the conti- 
nént in NATO's favor. These plans are based on reliance on force as the chief 
means of conductirg imperialist policy. If these plans are carried out, they will 
not only destabilize relations between the United States and the USSR but will also 
lead to general instability in the world. At a meeting in the beginning of 
December 1979, the Committee of Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Pact states 
announced that "the decision to produce new types of American medium-range nuclear 
missiles and to deploy them in Western Europe and the implementation of this deci- 
sion would destroy the basis of negotiations. This would mean an attempt by NATO 
to wegotiate from a position of strength, which is fundamentally unacceptable to 
the sayeee Pact states. The governments of the NATO countries must be aware of 
this." 











Militaristic NATO circles did not listen to these intelligent proposals, staking, 
as they say, their all in this move. On 12 December 1979 the NATO Council, meeting 
in Brussels, decided to deploy around 600 new American Pershing-2 and cruise mis-~ 
siles in Western Europe. ® The NATO decision represents serious escalation of the 
arms race both by virtue of the new features of this American weapon (its size, 
accuracy and ability to elude means of detection and control) and by virtue of the 
new element it introduces into the European strategic situation. For the first 
time since the evacuation of American medium-range Jupiter missiles from Italy and 
Turkey in the second half of the 1960's, NATO will have nuclear missiles capable 


of reaching Sovic rritory. In 1982 and 1983, when the deployment of the 
Feorshing-2 and  uise »issiles is supposed to be completed, a new weapon, capable 
of performing |). strategic functions of nuclear misstle aggression against the 
USSR and the sc is* countries, will be added to other American weapons aimed at 


the Soviet Union--the land-based Minuteman ICBM, the Polaris submarine and the 
B-52 bomber. 


The deployment of American medium-range missiles in Western Europe and other 
Pentagon steps tc augment the 'forward-basing" systems (carrier- and land-based 
fighter planes and balitstic missiles on submarines sailing the seas around 
Europe) aimed at the USSR are being camouflaged by a propagandistic commotion, 
during the course of wh'ch the reciprocal steps the Soviet Union has had to take 
to strengthen ite own security are being passed off as the notorious "Soviet mili- 
tary threat." The Soviet Union ts being accused of "disrupting the balance” with 
its SS-20 missiles 


Actually, this missile, which has been gradually deployed in recent years as a 
response to U.S. and NATO "forward-basing systems," represents an improved model of 
existing missiles and has the same range. The deployment of SS-20 missiles was no 
secret at the time of the talks on the SALT II treaty, signed by the USSR and the 
United States in Vienna in June 1979, based on mutual acknowledgement of parity and 
reinforcing this parity. 


"As the chairman of the Defense Council of the USSR," said L. I. Brezhnev in his 
Berlin speech on 6 October 1979, "I can definitely say that the quantity of car: 
ers of medium-range nuclear weapons has not been increased by a single missil 

a single plane ir the European part of the Soviet Union in the last 10 years. 

the contrary, the quantity of medium-range missile launching sites and the nuc.ec.cr 
intensity of these missiles have even been reduced somewhat. The quantity of 
medium bombers has also decreased. Furthermore, the Soviet Union is not deploying 
such devices in other states at a4a11.“9 


Now that the United States has won a chance to deploy its medium-range nuclear 
missiles on the Furopean continent, it is urging England, the FRG, France and some 
other NATO states to carry out the plans for the so-called "Eurostrategic balance.” 
Washington hopes to use the "Eurobalance” to direct the development of the European 
military and political situation even more sharply in its own favor. 


In the past, Washington officials maintain, when the United States held the stra- 
tegic advantage, there was the possibility of allocating part of the American 
potential as a balance for Soviet medium-range nuclear missiles in the "European 
theater." Now, they allege, under the conditions of Soviet-U.S. strategic parity, 
it 1s impossible to accomplish "long-distance containment'--that is, to guarautee 








U.S. ouclear protection of the European allies, The Soviet arsenal of medium-range 
misation is supposedly not balanced by corresponding forces on the Western side, 
and the Weetern European atates are virtually defenseless in the face of the 
"Soviet threat.” The deployment of Perahing=?2 and cruise miseties, they are 
impiving to the Western Europeans, will help the matter, but even this will not be 
enough. The Buropean NATO countries must give some consideration to their own 
means of opposing thiw “threat.” They have asserted that “there can be no real 
equilibrium between Soviet and Western Eurostrategtec capabilities” and that “an 
imbalance in favor of the USSR, and not a balance, will also be characteristic of 
the Eurostrategic situation, "10 The creation of new nuclear missile potential, 
parallel to the American potential, is on the NATO agenda. 


In thie way, Western Europe ia taking on the new role of a bridgehead for the 
American atrategy of total nuclear war. If circles within the U.S. military- 
industrial complex decide to make 4 senseless aggressive move, the American missiles 
launched from Furope could produce che firat explosions in a worldwide atomic con- 
fiiet, After all, in any synchronized launching of the U.S. missiles in Europe, 
an well ea Minutemen, Polarisea and §-52'a from the bridgeheads assigned to them by 
atretegy and technical capability, the Pershing-2 will have the shortest trip to 
make. In general, it is obvious that the Carter Administration's strategic doc- 
trine places the highest hopes in the Furopean missile bridgehead. The so-called 
“new nuclesr eatrategy" approved by the President in July 1980 in the form of 
Directive >» 59 1e essentially supposed to make the very idea of nuclear war more 
acceptable to public opinion. 


When Pentagon chief H. Brown spoke in Newport on 21 August (this speech is consid- 
ered to be the official announcement of che new military doctrine), he alleged that 
Directive No 59 did not signify any radical departure from U.S. military strategy 
of the ‘ast decade. lis explanation of the essence of the Directive, however, 
demonstrated quite unequivocally that emphasis would be placed on the possibility 
of delivering a “preventive” nuclear etrike to win a nuclear war. The Pentagon has 
proclaimed the goal of destroying the military, espectally the nuclear, strength of 
the enemy to stop the enemy from responding with a devastating strike at U.S. ter- 
ritory or to at least minimize enemy capacity for retaliation. To carry out these 
atrategic plans, the U.S. wilitary leadership is advocating the development of new 
nuclear migetles which will be more destructive and more accurate than exist ing 
offensive weapon aysteme. According to Pentagon calculations, the Trident systems 
and the American medium-range missiles deployed in Western Furope could serve this 
purpose 


In short, these new plans sound very much like the plans for preventive war. 
Indeed, any power which resolves to destroy the military strength of the enemy 

must be the firet to use a weapon; otherwise, its nuclear charges will rain down 

on empty launching sites and airfields. it must forestall the enemy and accomplish 
* ourprise attack to put the enemy's nuclear missiles, aircraft and other military 
hardware out of commission before they can be used for self-defense and for 
retaliation. 11 


The deployment of American medium-range missiles in Europe is connected with more 
than just the Pentagon's plans to use them as the leading instruments of aggression. 


ic is obvious that an attempt is being made to divert che danger of a retaliatory 
wuclesr strike away from overseas territories by transferring mos. of it to 




















Weatern Europe. The hostage role to which the Weatern European partners have been 
doomed since the time of NATO's founding is becoming even more apparent. The 
policy itn which the United States ise atriving to involve ite European partners is 
contrary to the national intereata of the people, civilization, culture and future 
of thia continent, 


The NATO atates which have agreed to the American medium-range missiles will acquire 
nothing tangible for thelr own security, but they will complicate their own polit- 
teal and atrategic position. Ase T. Sommer, chief editor of Weat Germany's DIE ZEIT 
newspaper, remarked in an article printed in the European edition of NEWSWEEK, the 
deployment of the new nuclear weapon will lead to a situation in which "the 

European NATO partners will have to carry the heavy burden of atomic weapons which 
will make them more vulnerable but will not strengthen U.S. nuclear guarantees, "12 


The American medium-range missiles in Europe are made to order for the Pentagon 
officials who speak of the possibility of keeping a nuclear conflict within cont- 
rolled and safe (for the United States, of course) limits, of the possibility of 
separating, so to speak, the doctrine of nuclear war from the concept of total war. 


Pentagon strategiata would apparently be most pleased with the model constructed by 
General J. Hackett in his book "The Third World War": the limitation of a conflict 
to an exchange of nuclear strikes at European cities, with American cities and the 
rest of the Unitec States outside the bounds of the conflict. 13 

The idea of regulating a nuclear conflict--either by means of compiling a “code of 
behavior” for the arring sides or by means of special new weapon systems--has long 
aroused the interest of theoreticians working on U.S. military policy and officials 
from the Pentagon and other Washington agencies.'4 All attempts have quickly 
proved to be unrealistic. Thies applies completely to the Pentagon's latest stra- 
tegic innovation. tn fact, even Washington officials are not concealing their 
akepticiam regarding the possibility of dividing targets into military and civilian 
and excluding the latter from the ephere of reciprocal nuclear strikes. President 
Carter and hia closest advisers have admitted that {f a nuclear conflict should 
break out, it will encompass all targets without exception. "Various suggestions 
have been made about how the sides can emerge from a nuclear war with the least 
damage to their tndustry and the least human Losses,” Senator G. McGovern stated, 
“but no one can deny that these losses will be measured in hundreds of millions of 
human lives and that our seciety and economy, even if we should ‘win’ this war, 
will suffer tremendous inturies.” 


In spite of this skepticism, the elaboration of dangerous plans and the establish- 
ment of a material and technical base for carrying out the Pentagon's strategic 
plans, including the plan to ‘eploy American missiles in Western Europe, are going 
on at full speed. 


The Warsaw Pact policy Line is in sharp contrast to these plans. The declaration 
of the anniversary conference of the PCC of the fraternal socialist countries 
firmly stated that they “have never aspired, and will never aspire, to military 
supremacy. They have never had, do not now have, and will never have any strategic 
doctrine but a defensive one, and they have never had, do not now have, and never 
will have ony intention of creating first-nuclear-strike poteutia!." 














The efforte of the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact atates to find ways of 
reaching an agreement to prevent a new round in the race for nuclear arma in 

Furope are particularly tmportant under the present conditions of international 
complications, We can confidently say that if all states are guided by the tnter- 
esate of the peace and security of the European people and display the necessary 
political will, the preservation of the existing approximate power equilibrium, the 
presence of which wae juat recently acknowledged by the NATO countries, will be 
accompanied by the prevention of the further dangerous escalation of the nuclear 
arme race tn Euro; e and the discovery of ways of maintaining this equilibrium at 
lower levels, 


Ae we know, during the Soviet-Weat German summit meeting in Moscow in summer 1980, 
the Soviet side made new suggestions regarding talks on nuclear weapons in Europe. 
It wae proposed that questions pertaining to medium-range nuclear missiles and 
those pertaining to existing American forward-basing nuclear systems be discussed 
at the same time and as an organic unit. Talke of this kind could begin even 
before the ratification of the SALT TI treaty, but any agreement reached at these 
talke would have to be implemented after the treaty goes into effect. 


This sounde absolutely correct to many people abroad, including statesmen in a 
number of Western countries. Naturally, the Soviet Union cannot and will not 
ignore the act that large quantities of American nuclear weapons are concentrated 


in Europe | close to its borders. No one will allow the United States and NATO 
Lo teke unliateral advantages--after all, any dialog must be based on the principle 
of equallt,, equivalent security and the observance of the overall military and 


strategic balance b .ween the USSR and the United States. Afters FRG Chancellor 
#. Schmidt returned from Moscow, he spoke more than once in support of the new 
Soviet proposals. Politicians in other Western states have said that the Soviet 
initiative will provide an excellent opportunity to find a mutually acceptable 
solution to one of the most urgent problems of our time. As for Washington, 
nothing definite has been sald about this in the American capital to date. 


The European people have a vital tnterest in immediate and successful talks on 
uclear missiles in Burope and in the Liquidation of nuclear missile stockpiles 

on the Fucopean continent. This will be in the interests of the peace and security 
of all people. 


Two approaches to the problem of military detente in Europe are evident. The NATO 
policy line will serlously endanger the security of the continent. The Warsaw Pact 
line, on the contrary, is aimed at preserving and strengthening detente and consol- 
{dating trust between European peoples and states. The implementation of the sug- 
gestions to convene a conference on military detente and disarmament in Europe, 
proposed by the Warsaw Pact states at the May PCC conference, could become an 
important step in this direction. These states feel that the decision to convene 
this conference could be made at the Madrid meeting. 


vor thelr part, the Warsaw Pact states are prepared to give careful consideration 
to the proposals of other states regarding the conference agenda and procedures. 
An extremely suitable place for the conference has even been found: the Polish 
People's Republic has proposed that the conference be held in Warsaw--a city which 
displayed the greatest herotem and self-sacrifice during the years of the severe 
hardships of World War II. 
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Soctaliat foreign policy has always been distinguished by clear and honest language 
and the frank atatement of intentions. The Warsaw Pact states are not concealing 
the fact that they will take all necessary ateps to keep their defense capability 
on the appropriate level ae long as the NATO bloc existe and as long as it contin- 
ues to build up ite military potential in an attempt to achieve military supremacy. 
They will alwaya be concerned about the need to provide their people with reiiable 
security. 


Stressing this, the fraternal socialist countries have clearly stated that the bloc 
policy is organically alien to them. They have made numerous announcements of 
their willingness to dissolve their alliance if the NATO bloc should be Liquidated 
at the same time and have proposed the Liquidation of the military organizations 

of both groups as o first step, beginning with the mutual reduction of military 
activity. These proposals are still valid. Ever since the Warsaw Pact was con- 
cluded, it has been the policy of its members to overcome the partition of Europe 
into military and political groups, reduce the distance between them and strengthen 
trust in relations between all European states, and not to expand both alliances 
and extend their influence to new regions. 


The states of the North Atlantic bloc cannot profess this kind of open and con- 
atructive position, backed up by the willingness to take practical steps in all of 
the directiona listed above. 


Historical optimiam is the philosophy of the people of the Soviet Union and all of 
the fraternai countries of the socialist community. They are confident that their 
friendship and solidarity and their development of cooperation with all peace- 
loving states and broad social forces wil! lead to new successes in the struggle 
against the threat of war and will make the 1980's years of peace and peaceful 
construction. As the June (1980) CPSU Central Committee Plenum stressed, "detente 
la now deeply rooted in international life, and tangible prerequisites exist for 
ite preservation as the dominant trend in world politics, "16 


FOOTNOTES 

i. Renowned Amer‘can historian R. Steel, author of "Pax Americana” and “End of 
Alliance,” made the following comment: "After 3 years of the Carter Adminis- 
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embarked on the grand-scale escalation of the arms race, we have lost the 
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oping countries.... Carter took office as a great savior but he is ending his 
term as a crusader marching to his own drummer" (NEWSDAY, 6 April 1980). 

2. PRAVDA, W July 1980. 
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6. In accordance with this decision, 20,000 Soviet servicemen, a thousand tanks 
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in order to continue tnatilling confidence, the USSR has expressed its will- 
lngnesa Lo agree on the advance announcement of large-scale military exercises 
by ground troops involving not 25,000 individuals or more, as envisaged in 

the Final Act, but, for example, 20,000. The Soviet Union is prepared to not 
conduct military exercises involving more than 40,000-50,000 individuals if 
this agreement is mutual, 


/, PRAVDA, 6 December 1979, 


8. For more detail, see V. S. Shein, "Behind the Facade of Nuclear ‘Moderniza- 
tion,’ SSHA: PKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 3, 1980--Editor's note. 


9. PRAVDA, 7 October 1979, 
10. “The Puture of Arms Control," ADELPHI PAPERS, No 141 (London), 1978, pp 27-28. 


\1. The plans for preventive war are part of the tradition of American military- 
political thinking. Even if we do not consider the late 1940's, when the idea 
of the blitzkrieg was the basis of all U.S. military plans, reliance on first- 
strike potential has been an essential element of all subsequent Pentagon 
theor! os right up to the very latest. At a theoretical conference of communist 
and wo kers varties in Sofia in December 1978, Secretary General G. Hall of 
the Communist Party, USA, said that, “without any kind of publicity, the 
Pentagon is feverishly working on pre-emptive nuclear strategic forces." The 
same kind of warnings have been voiced by some bourgeois Americans who are 
apprehensive about the risky nature of the Pentagon's military plans. 


12. NEWSWEEK, 26 November 1979, p 27. 


1s. J. Hackett et al, “The Third World War," London, 1979, pp 367, 391. This kind 
of reasoning ts popular in American circles; it is not surprising that 
Hackett's book was on the U.S. best-seller list throughout 1979 and 1980. 


'4. The first atcempte at the theoretical regulation of nuclear war were made by 
H. Kissinger tn his 1957 book "Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy," where he 
set torth the rules governing "minor atomic wars." In his next book, 
"Necessity for Choice" (1961), however, Kissinger admitted the need to limit 
itomic conflict and was already discussing limited warfare with conventional 
weapons. Many theories regarding the limitation of the risk of nuclear war 
for America were set forth in the 1960's and 1970's. H. Kahn's "Thinking 
About the Unthinkable"--the “escalation doctrine"--was the most famous of 
these, but it was an equally futile attempt to theoretically substantiate the 
possibility of preserving the doctrine of total war as an instrument of U.S. 


policy. 
(5. ATLANTIC, June 1980, p 48. 


16. PRAVDA, 24 June 1980. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE U.S. ECONOMY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 15-28 
[Article by V. M. Kudrov] 


[Text] The American economy entered the 1980's with a heavy load of exceedingly 
acute problems and contradictions. Its characteristics in the 1970's were intense 
inflation, an energy crisis, a dollar crisis and a sharp decline in production 
efficiency. The nation experienced two overproduction crises, it became twice as 
dependent on imported oil, the prices of consumer goods and services doubled, the 
dollar lost one-third its value, the deficit in the balance of trade became gigan- 


tic and the growth of labor productivity in the national economy fell to half the 
level of the 1960's. 


To a considerable extent, all of this was indissolubly connected with the dynamics 
of research and development expenditures and the declining rate of technological 
progress in the 1970's. On the one hand, technological progress leads to the 
depreciation of fixed capital and technology based on previous technical princi- 
ples, to the mass obsolescence of traditional technical equipment and to the objec- 
tive need to replace it with new equipment of a higher level. On the other hand, 
technological progress presupposes changes in the previous production structure 

and the creation of a new structure. The development of production and technology 
and the formation of this production structure are complex and interdependent 
processes. The crisis phase of the cycle in this development, in which the U.S. 
economy found itself, for example, in 19°9, results in the partial destruction of 
productive forces but also performs — Yrtant stimulating, constructive function 
precisely due to this destruction « id. 


Some Trends in the Sphere of Researc:. d Development 


Between 1968 and 1975 expenditures on research and development in the United States 
decreased approximately 8 percent, or around 1 percent a year.! This was largely 
connected with cuts in federal appropriations and primarily affected expenditures 
on research. Expenditures on research and engineering in the private sector, on 
the other hand, as well as expenditures on development, stayed virtually the same. 
According to the American press, fundamental university science and applied 
research in government laboratories suffered the most during this period, and this 
injured technological progress, the economy and the position cf the United States 
in the world. The decrease in research expenditures mainly affected military and 
space projects. It would seem that the main reason for the decreased expenditures 
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on research and development was the objective need for their structural reorganiza- 
tion in the direction of the intensification of research and ite closer coordina- 
tion with specific production and social objectives. 


At that same time, the U.S. share of the world index of references in scientific 
literature declined, the number of patents registered annually by Americans in 
their own country decreased, and the rates of product renovation and innovation 
slowed down, The U.S. share of world technical innovation began to decrease as 
early as the beginning of the 1960's, when expenditures on research and development 
were rising at the quickest rate. According to the estimates of experts from the 
National Science Foundation (NSF), at the end of the 1950's the United States 
accounted for 82 percent of the major technical innovations in the leading capital- 
let countries between 1953 and 1973, but by the mid-1960's the figure was only 

55 percent. 


In connection with this, a law was passed in 1976 on the organization and priorities 
of U.S. scientific and technical policy, stating that the United States should 
“constantly increase national investments in science, engineering and technology, 
commensurate with national demand and the requirements of the economic situation,"? 
By the first half of the 1970's, unprofitable and unimportant areas of research and 
development were already being abandoned, plans for scientific and engineering work 
were being revised to heighten their commercial impact and bring them in line with 
changing priorities in productive fields, and scientists and engineers who had not 
displayed enough scientific flexibility and creativity were being dismissed. 
Government agencies, private firms and universities began to lay special stress on 
the employment of talented individuals, on the conservation of resources and time, 
on the closer coordination of science with production and on projects fitting into 
the framework of a comprehensive program. All of this constitutes the so-called 
rational approach, about which so much has been written and said in the West and 
which Is aimed at heightening the effectiveness of scientific activity. 


The main Instrument for attaining this goal is improvement in the management and 
organization of research and development and the institution of special-program 
financing within the bounds of sclence-production complexes. As an OECD report 
pointed out, “the management of research and development must now be aimed more at 
the better use of extremely limited or slowly growing resources. In the future, 
research and development should be adapted more to the needs of companies and should 
be more innovative." The authors of this report state that, in principle, "scien- 
tific research laboratories should become profit centers, responsible for their dis- 
coveries up to the point when the new item becomes commercial." They also stress, 
however, that crude administrative methods of organizing research have been unsuc- 
cessful and have given rise to new difficulties. 





Increasing significance is being attached to stronger government stimulation of 
research and development and technological progress. It is important to the United 
States not only from the standpoint of the general interests of American imperialism 
and the desire to recover the positions the United States has lost in the world, to 
heighten the competitive potential of commodities and to keep the leading role in 
technological progress, but also from the standpoint of the objectives of anti- 
erisis and anticyclical policy. This policy envisages, in particular, the stimula- 
tion of production areas requiring high scientific input, which are less vulnerable 
to a crisis, the renewal of fixed capital and the acceleration of innovations for 
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the purpose of expanding demand, improving market conditions and putting new 
high-quality goods with relatively low prices on the market. 


Direct government support of new commercial projects in induvatry--that is, the 
process of innovation as long practiced in Western Europe--is uncommon in the 
United States (with the exception of the support of research in the small business 
sector). It is here, however, that radical changes are now taking place. In April 
1978, the structure of the U.S. administrative establishment began to be revised, 
affecting the operations of government bodies reaponsible for technological prog- 
ress. Since that time, work has been performed to institute a policy of government 
stimulation of innovations in U.S. industry. In a special message to the Congress 
on thie matter on °1 October 1979, Carter spoke of the need to “strengthen the 
nation's competitive ability" and spirit of enterprise for decades in advance.4 
This program contains the following nine points: stimulation of the dissemination 
of technical information; its accumulation; improvement of the patent system; 
clarification of antitrust policy; stimulation of the development of small firms 
incorporating scientific and technical discoveries; improvement of the federal 
purchasing system; improvement of the regulation system; guaranteed adaptation of 
workers and administrators to technological progress; maintenance of a favorable 
climate for technical progress. 


In the second half of the 1970's, after the completion of a comprehensive reorgani- 
zation, total expenditures on research and development in the United States began 
to rise moderately but at a fairly steady rate--an average of 3.5 percent annually 
in 1975-1979, At present (1980), expenditures on research and development exceed 
57 billion dollare. Their increase in real terms in 1980 is 2 percent. 


What is more, real expenditures on fundamental and applied research, making up more 
than one-third of all these expenditures, have also begun to rise, primarily as a 
result of increased government appropriations. The average annual rate of increase 
in these expenditures was 3.7 percent in real terms in 1975-1979, exceeding the 
average rate of increase in all research and development (3.5 percent). In 1979, 
however, expenditures on fundamental research exceeded the 1968 level by only 

4 percent, while the figure for expenditures on applied research was 20 percent .® 
More significance was attached to projects capable of producing the quickest, 
short-term economic or social impact, often with no regard for the long-range 
impact. On the whole, federal allocations for research and development in 1975- 
1979 rose 10 percent, and private allocations rose 19 percent. 


The structure of research and development expenditures has now become stabilized in 
the following proportions: 13 percent for fundamental research, 22 percent for 
applied research and 65 percent for development. This high percentage of expendi- 
tures on experimental design and development testifies to the extremely serious 
attention being given to questions connected with the incorporation of research 
findings and the development of a strong design and experimental base. More than 
72 percent of all research and development expenditures are made in industry, 13 
percent in government science centers and 12 percent in universities (the research 
centers of non-profit organizations account for the rest) .8 


The budget message of the American President of 28 January 1980 states the follow- 
ing: "In the final analysis, economic growth depends to a definite extent on 
technical progress. For many years our nation was the world leader in the 
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elopment of new technical equipment. Now we face the danger of losing this 
‘ceding posttion. The draft budget for 1981 reaffirms my earlier promise to put 
o) end to the tendencies that have been taking shape in the last two decades and 
iv ieages a considerable and constant increase in appropriations--at a rate staying 
shead of inflatton--for research and development programs. Bond issues to finance 
-searcch and development will be increased by 13 percent, and those connected with 
‘undemental research projecte will increase by 12 percent" (in current prices). 
't would be difficult to say at this point whether research and development expen- 
dituree in 1981 will rise in real terms (calculated with consideration for the 
‘nerease in prices over the year). One thing is clear: Inflation could "absorb" 
the planned tnereace. 


research and development budget for fiscal year 1981 is distinguished by higher 
portional expenditures on fundamental research, as well as on military and space 
search projects. Defense Department expenditures will increase 21 percent, and 
he respective figures for the NSF and NASA will be 17 percent and 11.3 percent (in 
irrent prices).! This will be accompanied by lower proportional federal expendi- 
» on energy research (the expected increase is only 7.6 percent), largely as a 
sult of the cancellation of projects connected with fast-neutron reactors. There 
/\)) be cute in expenditures on the construction of research centers, the purchase 
' egulpment and the establishment of model power engineering facilities.!! Accord- 
to the latest reports, U.S. industrial firms faced by stronger foreign competi- 
1 and the need to solve energy and ecological problems, must increase their 
vnditures on fundamental research. 


fore, the present production decline is not being accompanied by cuts in 
1 and development expenditures. The effectiveness of these expenditures, 
ver, is decreasing. This is clearly reflected in the slower growth of labor 
ductivity, in the decreasing competitive potential of American commodities, which 
hoen apparent for 15 years now, the increased percentage of foreign goods in the 
market and the declining Level of innovation. 


veiderably lower levels of tnnovation resulting from inflation, the shortage 
ital tnvestments, the obsolescence of laboratory equipment and other factors 
considered to be no secret in the United States. The former vice president of 
*adlo Corporation of America, J. Hiller, stated: "If you had invested in 
‘ard tnnovations in, say, the mid-1960's, you could have expected to recoup 
relovest your funds within 7-9 years. It now takes 14-15 years to recoup the 
‘tal spent on precisely the same kind of innovation. This means that we must 
twice as much capital (in constant prices) ... to have the same number of 
itlons today as we did 15 years ago."13 


‘ining effectiveness of research and development expenditures in the United 
tes is connected with the exhaustion of the possibilities of the old technical 
iples on which the current production system and technology are based. This 
eodeney can only be changed if the research and development sphere is radically 
organized and if national production makes the transition to the new technical 
rinetples, and this is directly related to the development of fundamental research. 


hin the context of the latest trends in the research and development sphere, it 
sould be expedient to consider the organizational and economic workings of the 
ohere of research activity in the United States, which is distinguished by 
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decentralization. Any changes here are more likely to reinforce, and not under- 
mine, thie principle. According to American experts, decentralization has negative 
and positive features. On the one hand, it leads to the duplication of research 
projects, their weaker coordination, and the dissipation of efforts and resources. 
On the other, {tt stimulates activity and interest in researchers and developers, 
contributes to the mobility of sclentists and allows them to reveal their creative 
potential more fully, reduces the danger of bureaucratization and encourages a 
spirit of independence and responsibility. According to these experts, the posi- 
tive features ultimately prevail. 


American experts admit that the fundamental knowledge accumulated in the United 
States far exceeds the level of its practical implementation in engineering and 
industry. At the same time, much of this knowledge is obsolete, it must be 
replaced by fundamentally new information and it requires the modification of 
paradigma in various fields of research activity. This is why the United States 
must now deal with the major problem of moving on to a new level of theoretical 
knowledge and the radical updating of accumulated fundamental research findings. 


Leading Areas of Technological Progress 


The structure of research and development expenditures discussed above has a direct 
effect on the determination of areas of technological progress, on the structure of 
capital investments and, through these, on the structure of production. Science 
and production in the United States are now more organically interconnected, even 
though they have retained a certain degree of organizational and economic indepen- 
dence; science gives strong impetus to production development. As President P. 
Handler of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences once said, “our economy is based 
more on minds, on the use of scientific knowledge, than on natural resources."14 
Technical innovations not only ultimately necessitate changes in areas of techno- 
logical and economic development, but also bring about definite changes in the 
soctal and political life of a nation, affecting the way of life, the environment 
and the balance of power between capitalist countries. 


The following were the leading areas of technological progress in the United States 
in the second half of the 1970's and will most likely remain prominent in the 
1980's. 


1. The development of new types of technical equipment, particularly automated, 
for various branches of the economy. The proportion accounted for by automated 
means of production and control in total purchases of new equipment rose from 

20 percent in the mid-1960's to 30 percent in 1973 and 39 percent in 1976.15 Com- 
puter, robot and microprocessor research and production are developing particularly 
rapidly. Despite the general rise in prices, the prices of many of these items are 
dropping. The development of new types of equipment is leading to the further 
industrialization of various spheres of the economy and public life (for example, 
housework, recreation, public health, trade, science and administration). This 
process {s most apparent in physical production, where more and more new machines 
are replacing the manual labor that is still used in some branches, as well as old 
equipment. Whereas industrialization is of a primary nature in the first case, in 
the second it is secondary, tertiary and so forth. 
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In branches of machine building and metal processing, distinguished by large- 
scale and mass production, computer-operated automatic flowlines are being used 
more widely. In branches of machine building with small-series production, moderna, 
highly productive, multi-operational and multi-inetrument machine tools, equipped 
with programmed control using microelectronic integral systems, are being used on 
an increasingly vroad scale. These tools are called "processing centers." In 
both cases the latest automated equipment is replacing obsolete equipment. 


Research into the development of equipment to considerably heighten the effective- 
ness of technological processes is expanding (laser equipment, equipment for join- 
ing metals, cold pressing, the thermal cleaning of metallic surfaces and the 
pouring of innoculated cast tron and electrical powdered surfaces, etc.). The 
technology of metal processing is changing; cutting, forging and pressing equipment 
is being used less. Such new methods of metal processing are being introduced as 
electroerosion, electron-ton-beam, laser, plasma, chemical, electrochemical and 
electrosonic; shaping is now being accomplished by means of magnetic impulse 
processes, explosiuns and so forth. 


2. Research and development in the United States are now aimed at the creation of 
more complexes or systems of machines than separate machines. These systems are 
already being used in agriculture, construction, mining, the automation of ware- 
housing op rations, the transport of freight and so forth. 


The move toward systems of machines is objectively necessary because the develop- 
ment of production spectalization complicates economic ties and heightens the 
interdependence and mutually supplementary nature of various types of technological 
equipment in a single production chain. Systems of machinery can prevent “gaps” 

in the mechantzation chain, guarantee an uninterrupted production process, provide 
for the more efficient use of production resources and replace obsolete separate 
pleces of equipment. 


3. Much of America's scientific potential is now focused on the development of 
equipment and technology which will conserve energy and raw materials, and the 
investigation of new energy sources. The proportion accounted for in total research 
expenditures by projects in the energy field has constantly risen in recent years. 
Between 1973 and 1978, just the federal allocations for these projects rose almost 
5.3-fold and amounted to more than 3 billion dollars.!© In 1979 the research and 
development expenditures of industrial companies in the area of energy-conserving 
technology rose 24.1 percent. In 1978 these expendicures totaled 5.1 billion 
dollars, and in 1979 they rose to 6.3 billion. According to estimates, they will 
reach 8.8 billion by 1982. At that time the first place will be held by transport 
machine building, and the second and third will be held by the aerospace and pet- 
roleum refining industries. ! 


The development of small-scale, miniature equipment and the reduction of the weight 
of machinery per unit of capacity constitute an important area of research aimed at 
more economical production and lower material requirements. Despite the general 
decline in production, there has been a great deal of activity in the United States 
in the production and sale of mini-computers, office computers, household computers 
and microprocessors. 


A great deal of attention is being given to the development of fundamentally new 
types of heat-, pressure- and corrositon-resistant crude resources and materials. 
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According to estimates, the federal budget alone allocates at least 1 billion dol- 
lars each year for research and development projects involving new materials, 18 
Even so, crude resources are in short supply, and the United States must spend 
considerable funds and effort to investigate the possibility of using secondary 
resources and production and consumption waste, which are accumulating in huge 
quantities. The nation's economy is now strongly dependent on recycled raw mater- 
fale. Suffice it to say that approximately half of all copper, 50 percent of all 
lead, 20-25 percent of all aluminum and more than 20 percent of all paper are 
derived from scrap (the latter saves 200 million trees a year). What is more, 
special plants are being built to use secondary resources. In 1977 there were 
already 15 plants for the use of waste products, and another 20 were being designed 
and built. 


In addition to major innovations based on discoveries and inventions which change 
existing technical principles, the huge quantity of minor improvements and moderni- 
zations within the framework of previous principles is constantly growing. The 
economic impact of these is quite sizeable. As one study pointed out, "the cumula- 
tive effect of minor technical changes to reduce production costs is actually much 
greater than the effect of major technical changes."19 


4. The United States must spend a great deal of effort and resources on research 
and development in the area of environmental protection According to estimates, 
these private and government expenditures now exceed 1 billion dollars a year 
(1978), or at least 2 percert of all research and development expenditures in the 
nation. Of this total sum, industry as a whole spends 3 percent of its research 
and development expenditures for these purposes, and the chemical industry spends 
13.5 percent.20 Sizeable amounts are allocated by the government. Total expendi- 
tures on environmental protection tn 1979 were around 50 billion dollars. 


The current guidelines in the development of science, technology and production in 
the United States are posing a number of traditionally, seemingly long-solved prob- 
leme in a new way. In particular, this applies to the effectiveness of mass-scale 


spectalized production and small-scale production. At a time of highly fluctuating 
demand and an insistence on [tems of high quality, mass-scale standardized produc- 
tion is often tneffictent, tnflexible and prematurely obsolete. Non-mass produc- 

tion, atmed at a specific consumer and the flexible modification of product assort- 


ment and product quality under the influence of demand, is now censidered 
preferable. According to the AMERICAN MACHINIST: "Today consumer demand is 
directed at high-quality products, often in small quantities which make their mass 
production stmply itnexpedient.... Even the automotive industry, which gave the 
world the assembly line and even the word ‘automation,’ is now more concerned with 
high-quality production than ‘mass production, '"21 


jmall enterprises, which are more adaptable to changing external conditions, are 
often distinguished by higher productivity and effectiveness. But the role of 
small business in the process of innovation is particularly important. 


‘hese areas of technological progress do not indicate the widespread use of the 
latest scientific and technical achievements in American production. Life is much 
more complex, and their wider use has been accompanied by the retention of sizeable 
enclaves using old equipment and obsolete technology. 
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Structural Changes in Production 


Expenditures on research and development and technological progress influence the 
structure of the economy. Consequently, they are connected to a considerable 
extent with the crisis in the structure of U.S. reproduction in the 1970's. This 
influence is not only exerted through capital investments, but also through the 
parameters of new equipment and new technology and the rising requirements of the 
economy and the entire society. Before the structure of production could change, 
the United States had to begin changing the structure of research and development 
expenditures and the structure and organization of the en*ire sphere of scientific 
activity in the nation 


Experience showed that many old technical and organizational production methods 
were economically unsound under the new conditions. In particular, they could not 
prevent the pollution of the environment or alleviate difficulties connected with 
the mounting shortage of raw m*terials, particularly fuel and energy sources. 
Fundamental research did not bring about the necessary transition to new production 
principles based on major and fundamentally new inventions and discoveries. Major 
problems in social development and the need to enhance the "quality of life" have 
not been solved either. In connection with this, the United States must pay 
increased «(tention to the qualitative side of production, institute a new techni- 
cal order and comprehensively coordinate the enlargement of facilities and the 
establishment of new industries and production units with the resolution of many 
pressing socioeconomic problems. Naturally, technological progress is not the only 
factor involved in structural reorganization. There are also others (prices, pro- 
duction costs, militarization and so forth), which we wil! sot be discussing. 





In recent years the existing production system has ceased to correspond to the 
narrowing possibilities for supplying the nation with raw materials. In turn, the 
technological and economic capabilities of the existing technica! order ceased to 
correspond to rising public requirements, and market demand began to place more 
insistence on highly technical products of the best quality, requiring high scien- 
tific input. The policy of intensive economic growth, conducted up to the begin- 
ning of the 1970's, was largely based on the low cost (in comparison to the prices 
of finished items) and accessibility of raw material and energy resources imported 
from the developing countries. Now the era of cheap raw material is in the past, 
and the present or previously developed economic structure has ceased to correspond 
to the new conditions of reproduction. It is precisely this that constitutes the 
crisis in the structure of reproduction in the United States. 


The days when U.S. ruling circles endeavored to maximize rates of economic devel- 
opment, when "bigger" usually meant “better,” are gone. The time has come to move 
on to the equipment and technology of the future. But this will necessitate 
changes in the economic structure, the creation of new branches, the transformation 
of old ones, and the formation of different intersectorial ties and reproductive 
proportions. In other words, it will necessitate the substantial modification of 
the entire appearance of the American economy, particularly with the aid of 
research and development, the institution of the appropriate scientific and tech- 
nical policy and the stimulation of technological progress. 


The previously described trends in technological progress are acquiring physical 
form in structural changes in production. Let us examine some changes in the 
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sectorial structure of the U.S. economy, as the correlation of individual branches 
of production, and the reproductive structure, as the correlation of individual 
factors, or tunctional parts, of the process of reproduction. 


The following basic sectorial changes were quite evident in the U.S. national 

economy in the 1960's and 1970's: the increasing relative importance of the public 
service sphere; the continuous decrease in the relative importance of branches for 
the production of primary raw materials, especially agriculture and the extractive 
industry; the declining relative importance of industry; the initial increase, fol- 
lowed by a decrease, in the relative importance of construction and communications. 


The overall import of these changes in the sectorial structure of the economy 
consists in a gradual (in terms of time) move away from the high relative import- 
ance of rav aaterial branches (agriculture and the extractive industry) and 
branches of industry with comparatively simple production technology (light indus- 
try and the food industry) to the enhancement of the role of capital-intensive and 
materials-intensive branches of industry, generally producing incermediate prod- 
ucts (metallurgy and the chemical industry) and, finally, to the growing relative 
importance of branches of industry requiring high scientific input and branches for 
the manufacture of highly technical consumer goods and, in particular, the growing 
relative importance of the public service sphere. 





When .c assess these tendencies, we must remember, above all, that production 
decl e@ in periods of economic crisis generally has the most severe effect on 
indue -° and this is why its share of the GNP decreases. The service sphere is 
affec. east by a crisis. Its share is also increasing over the long range, 
particular y in crisis years, when this sphere acts as a kind of "stabilizer," 
counterbalancing the general decline in production. 


Whereas long ago the public service sphere was a relatively insignificant sector of 
the U.S. economy, was essentially isolated from physical production in functional 
terms, and had little effect on levels of labor productivity and the operational 
effictency of physical production, now the so-called non-production sphere, or the 
sphere of non-physical pruduction, has become a huge sector of the economy, most of 
which serves physical production directly and is closely integrated with it. This 
qualitative change took piace over several decades as a result of rising labor 
productivity in physical production and its control over most of the activities in 
the public service sphere within the bounds of the entire national economic 
complex. 


Just as the "non-production" sphere, the sphere of physical production in the 
United States has also undergone important qualitative changes in recent decades. 

A much higher level of labor productivity has been reached in all branches and 
stages of production. Industry has been, and will continue to be, the most impor- 
tant branches of physical production; its share of the GNP will range from 25 to 

30 percent. It will still guarantee a high level of technical development in other 
spheres of the economy and, above all, it is precisely in industry that scientific 
and technical achievements will be accumulated. New branches and production units 
will acquire even stronger positions in U.S. industry in the future, and the compo- 
sition and structure of industry will change dynamically. Among the branches 
requiring high scientific input, a prominent place is occupied by the production of 
electronic computers, automation equipment and communication systems. The United 
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States may now be undergoing a second cybernetic revolution, based on the mass use 
of mini-= and micro-computers, desk and pocket models, and the sharply increased 
production and wideapread use of microprocessors. 


The development of progressive tndustrial branches requiring high scientific 
input te closely related to the development of such spheres of mental production 
ae actence and education. Today this is no longer simply an important factor of 
economic growth, but also the basis for a new technical order. 


The seriously rising economic significance of branches engaged in the production 
and dissemination of information has been striking. It is augmenting the informa- 
tional content of the American GNP, and there is no reason to doubt that this 
process will gain in intensity. Half of all the manpower in the United States is 
already engaged ‘n the go4 lection, production, distribution, storage and interpre- 
tation of information.?? This change has been an objective result of the increas- 
ingly acute contradiction between the growing scales of production and the 
complexity of economic ties on the one hand, and the limited possibilities of 
controlling them on the other. 


The technological revolution is changing traditional beliefs about the production 
structure, just as it is changing beliefs about other matters. In particular, 
production cute are now far from always an indicator of something "worse," just as 
production growth does not always signify someth‘ng “better.” Cuts in obsolete 
production serve to heighten overall economic efficiency. Universal production 
cuts can temporarily ease the course of structural modification and create addi- 
tional prerequisites for the national economy's move to a new technical level. 
Under the conditions of production intensification, lower general rates of economic 
growth allow for the deeper and more intensive structural reorganization of the 
economy. 


It appeara that changes in the sectorial structure of the U.S. economy in the 
future will increase the relative tmportance of progressive branc'ies of the proc- 


easing industry. This is a long-apparent trend and a requirement of technological 
‘rogreas. The rise In the service ephere's« share of the GNP (almost 40 percent in 
1978) will alow down of completely atop in connection with the particular need for 
the atructural modification of the phyetcal production sphere. At the same time, 
the shares of agriculture (3 percent) and the processing industry (2.7 percent) 
could atop decreasing, and the share of the extractive industry is most likely to 
increase in connection with the mounting scarcity of raw materials. Within indi- 


vidual branches, structural changes will take place much more dramatically than on 
the level of the entire economy or of industry as a whole. Changes of this kind 
can already be seen in Ves, machine building, such as the noticeable growth of the 
proportional output of mining equipment, as well as boilers, foundry equipment and 
welding systems. The former is connected with the raw material crisis and the 
latter is connected with the move to more economical types of industrial equip- 
ment, machines and engines. According to the data of the AMERICAN MACHINIST, the 
average annual increase in the output of -: of the second group is expected 
to range from 5.5 to 15 percent in 1980-1984. 4 


In contrast to the sectorial structure of the economy, where changes have been 
largely of a long-range nature and were already apparent in the past, the reproduc- 
tion structure of the U.S. economy has been distinguished by significant new 
changes in some cases. 
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This applies, above all, to the balance between accumulation and consumption. The 
relatively quick (for the United States) economic development of the nation in the 
postwar period was accompanted by heightened effectiveness and a Lower accumulation 
oorm. In 1950, for example, it wee 19.1] percent, after which it tended to decrease, 
meaguring 18.2 percent in 1970 and 17.5 percent in 1976, It reached ite lowest 
level during the economic crisia of 1973-1975 (17.3 percent in 1975) and the first 
year after the crisis. Later, however, when capital investments in the economy 
began to grow rapidly and the rate of increase in the GNP slowed down, the accutu- 
lation norm rose slightly, approaching the 1950 level. It was 18.9 percent in 

1978 and 18.8 percent in 1979.25 We can assume that the economic crisia of 1980 
will cause the accumulation norm in the United States to fall (the calculations 
here include accumilation {n the government sector). 


Whereas the accumulation norm rose between 1977 and 1979, the rate of increase in 
the GNP declined: ‘5.3 percent in 1977, 4.4 percent in 1978 and 2.3 percent in 
1979.26 This new tendency testifies to the declining effectiveness of accumulation 
in the nation, which was not a feature of the previous period. In these years the 
proportion accounted for by government spending in the GNP also rose, and that 
accounted for by personal consumption decreased slightly. In view of the fact that 
the inveatment process will apparently regain its previous intensity, although it 
will be irregular in terme of time, 27 in the near future after the U.5. economy 
has emerged from the present crisis, we can expect a slight rise in the accumula- 
tion norm. This will also be a result of the need for additional investments in 
environmental protection and equipment for energy conservation. We should not 
expect any significant rise in the accumulation norm, however, because this will 
cause a decline in the consumer norm, and the acute socioeconomic conflicts of the 
present day make this undesirable for ruling circles. 


An important trend in the modification of the reproduction structure of the U.S. 
economy is the practice of assigning higher priority to the modernization and 
remodeling of production units than to their enlargement in the 1970's. This is 
attested to by the higher proportion accounted for by expenditures on the replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn meana of labor in total capital investments (the propor- 
tion tn industry is now around 70 percent). The obvious tendency to assign 
priority to investments itn remodeling and modernization, accelerating the recoup- 
ment of expenditures, will not eatablish the necessary conditions for higher rates 
of general economic growth. This is why the structural modification of the 
production sphere in the United Sc.ates is being accompanied by relatively low 
rates of economic growth. but this does not mean that the rate of the modifica- 
tion is also low: The changes are more qualitative than quantitative in nature. 


The qualitative modification of the production structure, products and technology 
of the monopolies was made necessary by rising overhead costs and the impossibility 
of maintaining the profit norm by expanding the output of traditional products. 
The monopolies are etriving to increase the ability of production to undergo quick 
reorganization in response to changing demand. Although the process of remodeling 
and modernization dees not lead to the significant growth of output, it does con- 
siderably enhance the quality parameters and commercial features of products. 
Therefore, from this standpoint as well, it would seem that the thorough and 
comprehensive structural reorganization of the U.S. economy, in line with the 

need for ite intensification, can only be accompanied by relatively low rates of 
economic growth (given the presence of reserve capacities and accumulated funds 
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for investment). Conversely, this kind of reorganization would be difficult at a 
time of rapid growth and in the absence of adequate reserves, 


Another tmportant reproduction balance is the correlation of total material expen- 
ditures to the final product--that is, the matertale-intensiveneass of production, 


In the 1970's (just as during the entire postwar period), the materials- 
intensiveneas of national production in the United States tended to decrease 
(despite the rising cost of raw materials) when calculated in constant prices; 

and thie tendency will continue. What ie more, as it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to supply the U.S. economy with raw materials, the materialse-intensiveness of 
national production decreased more rapidly. Rapidly rising prices, particularly 
the prices of crude resources, materials and energy, heightened economic incentives 
to reduce the materials-intensiveneas of production. The energy requirements of 
national production (energy consumption per dollar of GNP) began to decrease quite 
noticeably in the mid-1970's when the conditions of the nation's ofl supply system 
deteriorated. According to the calculations of D. Perry, economist from the 
Brookings Institution, energy requirements in the private sector of the U.S. 
economy decreased at a rate of 1.3<1.6 percent annually between 1949 and 1973, 

and the. figure in the 1973-1976 period--that js when the energy problem became 
particularly severe--was 3.7 percent a year.” 


The most important factors involved in the reduction of materials-intensiveness 
have always been the replacement of some types of natural resources with other, 
more effective types, including artificial resources, which allow for reduced 
energy expenditures per unit of final product, the more thorough and comprehensive 
processing of raw materials and the tendency to miniaturize technical equipment. 
Less expenstve--that is, lower-quality--raw materials became more important when 
problema arose in the extraction of many types of minerals. It appears that, in 
spite of the anticipated mass-scale use of new, less economically beneficial 
sources of raw materials in production, the reduction of the materials- 
intenslveness of U.S. production will continue. 


Aw for the capttal-intensiveness of production (the ratio of fixed productive 
capital to the ONP), the factors which will determine tendencies toward its change 
in the future seem extremely contradictory and will most likely cause this indi- 
cator to fluctuate even more than in the past. The long-range tendency toward the 
reduction of capital-intensiveness in the United States will, in the author's 
opinion, become acre pronounced through the development of capital-conserving areas 
of technological progress. But the main factor will be the resolution of energy, 
raw material and ecological problems, as well as social problems that have become 
acute in recent years, including problems in the area of urbanization, which will 
require large capital investments unconnected with manufacturing output. 


Therefore, the 1980's will be a period of not only relatively slower rates of eco- 
nomic growth in the United States, but also of thorough structural modification and 
the implementation of several serious measures to solve energy, raw material and 
ecological problems. 


The distinctive features of the chief reproductive balance in the U.5. economy-- 
the correlation becween the first and second subdivisions of national product ion-- 
are etriking. The deciding influence here is exerted by the material requirements 
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of production and the production accumulation norm. In view of the fact that the 
intensification of economic processes and the U.S. economy's gradual move in the 
postwar period to forma of reproduction that conserve more resources have kept 
these indicatore from rising, the objective basis for the quicker growth of the 
firet subdivision hae disappeared. Calculationa based on American intersectorial 
balance sheeta indicate that the correlation between the two suldivisions was 
generally atable in the 1950's and 1960's: In 1947 the firat subdivision accounted 
for 58.2 percent of the total social product of the U.S. national economy, in 1958 
it was 57.9 percent, in 1963 it was 57.5 percent, and in 1970 it was 57.2 percent. 
In the beginning of the 1970's, however, the figure rose perceptibly in connection 
with the growth of housing construction and the relative (and ggmporary) decrease 
in military expenditures and amounted to 53.8 percent in 1972. 


The U.S. economy has now reached a high level of technical development. A strong 
production and technological base has been established. The present process of 
economic intensification in the nation is objectively leading to a relative reduc- 
tion in the need for increased production of the means of production. This means 
that the output of consumer goode can be increased without raising the cost of the 
output of the means of production, and that the growth rates of the two subdivisions 
could be equalized to a considerable extent. It is not surprising, for example, 
that virtually the entire output of machine tools in the United States is now 

being used to replace obsolete and worn tools, and not to augment the inventory of 
machine tools (we have excluded export tools from these calculations). 


In addition to the previously described patterns of material resource utilization, 
the ratio of expenditures on manpower to the U.S. national income must be examined. 
This is an equally important national economic correlation which largely deter- 
mines the effectiveness of national production. 


Expenditures on manpower (total wages) rise when the size of the labor force 
increases; when salary rates cise under the influence of the workers’ struggle for 
their rightea and the objective process by which the cost of reproducing the labor 
force increases; when labor productivity rises as a result of the qualitative 
improvement of the labor force itself. Caiculations based on official U.S. statia- 
tica teatify that proportional expenditures on manpower in national income tend to 
rise over the long range (60.2 percent in 1929, 65.5 percent in 1950, 76.3 percent 
in 1970, and 75.7 percent in 1978).30 The development of this tendency was inter- 
rupted in the 1970's as a result of slower rates of economic growth, higher labor 
productivity and the failure of wages to keep up with rising prices. However, also 
a6 a result of these circumstances, the proportion accounted for by total wages in 
the national income is fairly high. 


The economic development of the United States demonstrates that the cost and value 
of manpower are constantly rising and that technological progress would be impos- 
sible without a rise in real wages. Low wages impede technological progress and 
Lead to the deterioration of technical equipment and the destruction of productive 
forces. Changes in the structure of the U.S. labor force under the influence of 

the technological revolution are based on the objective move away from simple Labor 
to more complex labor and its general intellectualization. The technological revo- 
lution augments the role of the working class in social development, in the improve- 
ment of production and in the implementation of acientific and technical 
achievements. Its social and intellectual requirements are elevated and its 
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ability to perform actentifically substantiated and effictent social activity 
increases. The elevation of the public standard of Living and the growth of real 
income play a tremendous role in the qualitative improvement of the labor force. 

A labor force meeting the requirements of the technological revolution cannot take 
shape if the choice of material goods and services is Limited, In this respect, 
enhancement of the materia! well-being and spiritual development of the labor 
force ie an essential condition for the continued functioning of production at a 
time of technological revolution, especially in connection with production 
automation. 


The personal consumption sphere has begun to play an absolutely new economic role 
in the reproductive mechaniom of the United States. As the final link in the 
reproductive cycle, it is having an increasing effect on the output volume, struc- 
ture and qualitative parameters of the means of production. During the Lengthy 
procesa of historical and socioeconomic development and as a result of the persis- 
tent atruggle of the working class, the personal consumption sphere in the United 
States, as the basis for the reproduction of a larger and much better labor force, 
has noticeably expanded and become a powerful factor determining total public 
demand, making specific demands on the quantity and quality of means of production. 
Today this sphere ts strongly influencing the cyclical development of the U.S. 
economy. the current economic crisis was preceded by a decline in the real wages 
of the workers. Conversely, increased total consumption has more than once served 
as the begtoning of cyclical recovery and ascent. 





Therefore, a deep-seated process of serious structural change in the U.S. economy 
is affecting both the sphere of research activity and the sphere of production. 
The latest resource-conserving equipment and technology are being utilized more 
extensively and production automation is developing. These cianges will continue 
inte the 1980's and will become more pronounced. 


The process of the structural reorganization of the U.S. economy and its move to a 
new technical order have not been devoid of difficulties and conflicts. The defi- 
nite impact derived from increasing structural balance in the correlation of produc- 
tion volumes in a number of branches has been accompanied by the birth of new 
disparities resulting from overall uneven development and the shortage of funds for 
research and development and for production investments. The elimination of these 
disparities will also require a great deal of time and effort. Structural changes 
are being seriously impeded by intensive inflation and the rising cost of credit, 
which are complicating mass-scale investments and the reorganization of research 

and development expenditures. 


The most important reserve American capitalism hopes to use to overcome the crisis 
in the general structure of reproduction consists in the acceleration of technologi- 
cal progress, the establishment of stronger ties between science and production, 

the enhancement of the economic effectiveness of research and development expendi- 
tures, and the institution of structural changes in production. 
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STRATEGIC PARITY AND THE POLICY OF THE CARTER ADMINISTRATION 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 29-40 
[Article by A. G. Arbatov] 


[Text] The J. Carter administration's 4-year term of office is nearing its end. 
The results of ite activity in many areas of foreign policy are of serious concern 
to all who support detente and a curbing of the arms race. This applies particu- 
larly to American policy in the strategic arms sphere. As is known, President 
Carter came to the White House with high-sounding pledges relating to the achieve- 
ment of ‘radical agreements" on strategic arms limitation (SALT). Four years 
later, a by no means comforting picture is to be observed in this sphere. Under 
the pretext of the events in Afghanistan the administration has postponed indefi- 
nitely ratification of the Soviet-American SALT II Treaty, which was signed in 
June 1979. At the same time, the Pentagon's new nuclear programs are being imple- 
mented at full speed, and the U.S. military budget is growing from year to year. 
But in spite of this, Washington officially continues to give assurance of its 
devotion to the principles of strategic parity and also of its concern to see the 
SALT [1 Treaty take effect and to contiiue negotiations with the ussr. | 


A great deal in this situation will depend on the answer to the question of what 
actually constitute the real afms of Washington's present policy in the strategic 
erms ephere. And, more specifically: What missions are being assigned the United 
States’ now nuclear programe and is the United States still interested in SALT 
Agreements with the Soviet "nton? An analysis of these problems is important irre- 
spective of the outcome of the 1980 presidential election inasmuch as today's 
decistons fn the said sphere will, by virtue of the specifics of the strategic pro- 
arame, *e reflected in the military balance and SALT prospects for many years to 


A departure from many of the constructive tdeas and tnitiatives which formed the 
basis of the military relaxation at the start of the 1970's has become increasingly 
apparent over a number of years now in Washington's policy. These supporting prin- 

Iples ‘'n the etrategtc arme sphere consist of the mutual reccgnition by the USSR 
end the "ntted States of the objectively evolved overall military equilibrium or 
parity end the powers’ mutual renunciation of attempts to acquire military superi- 
ority. The SALT talks, whose cornerstone was the principle of the parties’ equality 
and identical security, were also based on this. 
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What had actually changed in the objective strategic situation by the end of the 
1970's, when the arme race received an additional push, as it were, and the SALT 
process began to encounter tncreasingly serious obstacles? And do these changes 
conatitute grounds for the United States to hope to achieve suclear superiority in 
the next decade? 


In examining this question it should be observed that the United States’ recogni- 
tion of nuclear parity on the threshold of the 1970's was by no means a gift to the 
Soviet Union on the part of America's political leaders which they could take back 
on a whim. The recognition of parity did not come about as the result of the 
theoretical deliberations of experts, just as it did not come about on account of 

a spontaneously evolved domestic political balance in the United States between the 
agaressive forces of militariam and the forces of realism and iestraint. These 
internal factors undoubtedly played a very important part, but they were, for all 
that, secondary, and had themselves taken shape (over a long and agonizingly diffi- 
cult period, moreover) under the influence of objective international realities. 
Among these figured primarily the formation of overall equilibrium in the strategic 
balance between the USSR and the United States and the failure of American 
agerecsiton tn Vietram 


Throughout the 1960's the Untted States had attempted with might and main to avoid 
recognteing che tnevitabtiity of mtlitary equilibrium and endeavored to acquire 
nuclear supertoricv over the Soviet Union. To this end the United States embarked 


on an appreciable increase in military appropriations at this time, 7 the Pentagon 
embarked on an unprecedented buildup in ground- and sea-based ballistic missiles 
and Secretary of Defense R. McNamara experimented with strategic concepts--from 


"counterforce” through "limited damage" to “assured destruction.” But all the 
accelerated measures proved in vain. Throughout the decade the possibilities of 
the military and political use of the United States’ nuclear potential constantly 


narrowed under the impact of the increase in the dimensions and fighting efficiency 
of the Soviet strategic torcee, which was an act of retaliatioa to the accelerated 
buildup of Amertcan arms. 


it te aleo fitting co recall that during the 1968 election campaign R. Nixon rained 
eritictsm on the tdea of parity and called for the restoration of the United 
States’ “undisputed nuclear superiority.” However, on entering the White House he 


was forced to recognize comparatively quickly the existence of overall strategic 
equilibrium between the USSR and the United States. A big part in this respect was 
played by the conclusion that this advantage or the other in che quantity or qual- 
ity of strategic arms would not give the United States much if they were insuffi- 
cfent for perpetrating aggression against the USSR with impunity. But what this 
required was a potential capable of destroying the enemy with preemptive strikes 
and simultaneously reducing one's own losses to an acceptable level. Such nuclear 
superiority, many American specialists believe, became an impessible dream for the 
lnited States as of the mid-1960's at the very latest. L. I. brezhnev, general 
secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, emphasized in this connection that the very concept of superiority 
"becomes meaningless given the enormous arsenals of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
and their delivery vehicles."3 


Incidentally, the process of building up the United States’ strategic might was 
not at a standatil! in the 1970's either. This reflected the pressure of the 
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milicary-industrial complex, the powerful momentum of prograns put in force ear- 
lier and, no leas significant, the inertia of military-political thinking in U.S. 
ruling circles. As a result of the development of MIRV dispensing reentry 
vehicles there was 9 wore than fourfold increase in the number of nuclear war- 
heads in the United States’ missile arsenal of approximately 60 percent of its 
ground= and sea-based missile forces.4 Purthermore, a qualitative improvement in 
the strategic systema was undertaken and a new generation of nuclear arms 
developed. 


At the same time, [t was precisely the 1970's which convincingly demonstrated that 
the atteapte of the United States to disrupt strategic parity to its own advantage 
are not only fruitless but also make its own strategic position more complicated, 
summoning up new rounds of the arms race. Faced with the United States' military 
programs, the Soviet Unton naturally took the necessary steps to strengthen its 
defense. At the same time the evolution of the Soviet-American nuclear balance in 
these years was even then occurring under the conditions of the stabilizing impact 
of the first SALT agreements, which curbed the arms race to a certain extent. In 
sum, if anything d.d to fact change in the objective military situation in the 
course of the past decade, it was the tact that the nuclear equilibrium became 
even more apparent. Certain disproportions in the sphere of the strategic balance 
on which the disciples of an arms race in the United States had earlier relied 
disappenred or were reduced. 


L. Ll. Brezhnev emphasized in this connection at the end of the 1970's: Wever 


before has our country had such tremendous economic and scientific-technical 
potential. Never before has it been so strong and its defense capability so 
firm." Providtag ‘oer the defense of the USSR and its allies and maintaining the 
unreserved capactty tor delivering a devastating retaliatory strike against any 
potential aggressor, the Soviet strategic forces have become a powerful political 


means of reetratning an aggressor and frustrating his dangerous plans. As the 
CPS! Central Committee June (1980) Plenum decree points out, "the military- 
strategic equilibrium that has been achtleved between the world of socialism and 
the world of capitaliem is a gain of fundamental, historic significance.... 
Hopes of shaking this equilibrium are doomed to failure."® 


Thue the fundamenta! factors of the strategic balance which on the threshold of the 
1970's caused the Untred States’ recognition of parity and made possible the SALT 
talks and agreements have become even more obvious 10 years later. At the same 
time it has to be aamitted that the tnternational climate as a whole and the domes- 
tle political atmosphere In the United States have become increasingly less condu- 


cive to efforte to curh the arms race since the latter half of the 1970's. 

The state of discouragement of American ruling circles owing co the failures of 
imperialiem's foreign policy and the exacerbation of its econemic and social prob- 
‘ems and the sostalgia of broad philistine strata for “America's former greatness" 
and ‘atccng authority” have prepared the ground for a massed offensive by right- 
wing poll! tcal groupings itn the United States. The thrust of chauvinist sentiments 


and the pressure of militaristic circles have exerted an increasingly big influence 
from year to year on the pollcy of the Democratic Administration, which has been 
rent by tnternal disagreements and lacks stable support in the Congress. Speeding 
up the arms race and appiying the brakes to the process of military relaxation 

were chosen by the Carter Administration under these conditions as the "simplest" 
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means of demonstrating its "firmness" in foreign policy and pacifying right-wing 
opposition with the country. In 1979 the buildup of the arms race was used by 
the administration to a considerable extent as "compensation" to the military- 
industrial complex for its consent te the SALT II Treaty. At the start of 1980 
{te very ratification was sacrificed to the anti-Soviet hysteria unleashed in 
the United States in connection with the events tn Afghanistan. 


As the 1980 election campaign unfolded, pressure on the administration from aggres- 
sive reactionary circles, rallied under the banners of the Republican Party, inten- 
sifted. A striking example of this pressure was the Republicans’ election platform 
adopted at their convention in July 1980.’ It is indisputable that the political 
declarations and military programs of the Carter government in an election year 
have been intended, to a large extent, to win over the disciplee of militarism 

and power politics in the United States. 


And yet the question is far from exhausted by the singularities of the present 
domestic political situation in the United States or by current international 
complleations, however important they may be for the formulation of Washington's 
current policy. Ir a longer-term perspective the sources of the serious diffi- 
culttes tn curbing the nuclear arms race are to be found in a number of basic 
trends of the U.S. military-political strategy. It is exceptionally difficult for 


the Untted States to adapt to a situation of Soviet-American strategic parity inas 
mich as fa the first postwar decades the cornerstone of Washington's foreign policy 
and military strategy was the concept of the United States’ unconditional nuclear 
superfority. Former political and strategic concepts were revised to a certain 
extent at the start of the 1970's under the conditions of overall military equilib- 


rium and the upturn of the relaxation of tension. However, this revision did not 
go so tat as to remove the contradictory nature of the current American course 
pertaining to a number of most important aspects. In the complex situation in the 
international arena and within the United States, Washington has stepped up on the 
threshold of the 1980's the quest for ways of surmounting existing contradictions 
on paths which manifestly run counter to the interests of the military balance and 
the tasks of curbing the arms race. 


In accordance with the "Carter doctrine," Washington is again increasing the stress 
on confrontation with the USSR and the direct use of military force in various 
erlets regions of the world. The nuclear equilibrium has left the new version of 
the American “from a position of strength" policy “without a roof," so to speak. 
For this reason, together with the plans to create a "rapid deployment force" made 
up of general-purpose forces of the United States, the search has been stepped up 
for ways to insure the greater military-political applicability of the American 
nuclear potential also. While proclaiming its devotion to the concepts of 
“reetraint’ and a "retaliatory strike” in words, Washington is in practice unwill- 
ing to abandon the search for the possibility of a preventive nuclear strike in 
some form or another. 


When the overall Soviet-American equilibrium of offensive strategic arms was fixed 
by the 1972 Interim Agreement and ABM systems limited by the 19/2 ABM Treaty and 
the 1974 protocol thereto, the stress in the United States was put on an increase 
in the flexibility of the retargeting, yield and accuracy of the cluster nose cones 
(MK-12A). J. Schlesinger, who was the head of the Pentagon at that time, formu- 
lated the “essential equivalence” and "selective nuclear strikes" concepts, which 
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were intended to substantiate "counterforce" attacks--that is, strikes against the 


ground components of another country's strategic forces (missile launch sites, 
command posts and so forth).8 The Pentagon claimed that they would not obligator- 
ily prompt a retaliatory strike against cities since the reserve low-vulnerability 
components of the nuclear arsenals (sea-based missiles, aerial patrol aircraft) 
would allegedly be able to hold both sides’ population and industrial centers 
"hostage" even in the course of an exchange of strikes against stationary ground 
military targets.” In order to bring closer the introduction of this concept in 
nuclear strategy and reduce its cost, J. Schlesinger even planned to begin the 
deployment of powerful new MX ICBM's in the launch silos housing the Minuteman 
missiles.'° In view of the pr-sumed increase in their vulnerability, this would 
have signified an unambiguous orientation of the ground-based missile forces toward 
delivering a preemptive strike. 


Now, when the United States has recognized that it is losing its supposed advan- 
tages in this sphere also, a new nuclear concept has come to replace the old ones-- 
the so-called “countervalue" concept.!1 Its essence is to secure for the United 
States advantages in nuclear forces such that following possible versions of an 
exchange of “counterforce" strikes the United States would preserve a superior 
capability for hitting population and industrial centers and could restrain the 
other side's retaliatory strike. Reliance is now being nut on superiority not 
simply in the potential for "“counterforce" strikes but in the invulnerable poten- 
tial of “counterforce."" "Effective restrain requires," Secretary of Defense 

H. Brown has declared, "that a sufficiently vast and flexible potential be created 
which would make it possible to inflict selective strikes on a number of military 
and other targets and, following this, retain a considerable reserve of nuclear 
might for a considerable length of time."!2 The Pentagon plans to achieve such 
possibilities thanks to the deployment throughout the 1980's of a new generation 
of strategic nuclear arms. 


Recognition in the United States of the truth that its tremendous thermonuclear 
might, which is constantly being increased and improved, is incapable of either a 
military or political application (apart from the passive restraint of a purely 
hypothetical nuclesr strike where every more or less rational criterion was long 
since exceeded many times over) is being complicated not only by many political but 
also military-strategic factors. 


Intensive sactentific-technical progress is continuously engendering new types and 
models of weapons capable over the long term of destabilizing the military balance. 
The influential military-industrial complex is constantly inventing future "threats" 
in the event of the other side's deployment of such systems ard under this pretext 
{s striving for the creation of new types of weapons by the United States. Owing 


to the duratton (10-15 vears) and the tremendous cost of the development and deploy- 
ment of strate@ic arms, military planning in this sphere has to be undertaken for 
many vears ahead, and this aftords the Pentagon and private strategists a broad 
field ter the compilation of threatening scenarios. The existing nuclear arsenals 
are subject to deterioration and obsolescence, and the interested circles demand 
their "timely replacement with more sophisticated systems. Finally, in the very 


intricate strategic equation the nuclear forces of the USSR and the United States 
consist of different component items and are not a mirror image of each other. 
These objective, historically evolved disproportions were caused by differences in 
the geographic Location of the two powers and the singularities of the development 
of thefr ' zy. military policy and strategy. 
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Earlier the United States relied on its "nuclear superiority" (which, however, did 
not exclude periodic campaigns in connection with American "lagging" sometimes in 
this, sometimes in the other types of arms) in its approach to all these problems. 
However paradoxical it may seem, under the conditions of parity the supporters of 
an arms race have acquired big opportunities for speculating on disproportions and 
complexities in the military balance and juggling figures and forecasts to substan- 
tiate imaginary future "threats" to the security of the United States. 


A striking illustration of this is a noisy campaign which has been conducted in the 
United States in recent years concerning "Soviet superiority" in ICBM's, particu- 
larly the heavy models. This campaign was the main area of the opposition's under- 
mining of the SALT II Treaty and also a principal level of the military-industrial 
complex’ pressure for the adoption of nuclear programs for the 1980's, stepped up 
even more than planned by the Carter Administration. According to the predictions 
of the notorious Committee on the Present Danger, the USSR wiil be able to realize 
this "superiority" at the start of the 1980's through a capacity to destroy, with 

a small proportion of its own forces, up to 90 percent of the American ICBM's in 
launch silos. And then, according to the gloomy prophesy of P. Nitze, a represent- 
ative of this committee, "the United States will be left with the possibility of 
merely launching several hundred missiles against the cities of the other side" 
while the "remaining U.S. forces and its population and industry will be defense- 
less in the face of more than 10,000 megacions of Soviet third and fourth strikes."!3 





Discussions about "Soviet superiority" in ground-based ICBM's are a typical example 
of how the supporters of an arms race arbitrarily exaggerate individual dispropor- 
tions of the nuclear balance favoring the USSR while glossing over the significance 
of the disproportions in other components and parameters of the strategic forces 

advantageous to tne United States. In the 1960's and 1970's the Pentagon entirely 
deliberately stressed a number of areas of military equipment development for sea- 
based missile forces and heavy strategic bombers. Elementary logic suggests that 


in the overall ceilings on strategic delivery systems and systems with dispensing 
reentry vehicles, equal for both parties, determined by the SALT II Treaty, the 
advantages of one power in some elements of nuclear forces should be compensated 
for by advantages of the other party in other components of the nuclear arsenal. 


As tar as scenarios of an exchange of nuclear strikes are concerned, many authori- 
tative studies cast doubt on the feasibility of selective "counterforce" attacks 
in practice. !4 In any event, the purely theoretical vulnerability of the siloed 
American ICBM's should be viewed not within the artificial framework of this ele- 
ment of the triad, which is of a different value for the USSR and the United 
States, but in the context of the fighting efficiency of U.S. strategic forces as 
a whole. The ground-based missile component constitutes only 24 percent of Ameri- 
can nuclear forces in number of warheads. If the possibilities of both sides for 
a "counterforce" strike (and, correspondingly, their capacity for a retaliatory 
strike) with regard for the entire complex of factors relating to the problem are 
compared, no "Soviet superiority" exists in this respect either. This was 
observed in certain speeches by specialists at Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings. 


Nevertheless, the question of "ICBM vulnerability" has now become the main problem 


of U.S. policy in the strategic arms sphere. In the budget report for fiscal year 
1981, H. Brown stated that, despite all the doubts as to the likelihood and 
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feasibility of a “counterforce" strike against American missile silos, “it would 
be unwise to reconcile ourselves to the vulnerability of this component of the 
iriad as a permanent tact, considering what might happen with the survivability of 
the two other elements of the strategic forces."!6 Accordingly, the new U.S. 
nuclear programa are being assigned the goal of simultaneously reducing the vul- 
nerability of the strategic torces and increasing their "counterforce" potential. 
As planned by the Pentagon, this two-in-one task will be provided for by the 
deployment, in the first half of the 1980's, of the MX supereffective ICBM in 
mobile launch complexes and the more powerful Trident IT ballistic missile subma- 
rine. Diagrams of operational departments of the Pentagon were made public in 
1978-1979, indicacing the correlation of forces of the two powers in the number of 
warheads and the total capacity for area destruction (equivalent megatonnage) both 
prior to a maximally effective exchange of "counterforce" strikes and after it. 

lt graphically demonstrated the calculations of the Defense Department, in accord- 
ance with which the cumulative curve will increasingly tilt in favor of the United 
States roughly from the mid-1980's,17 


lt thus becomes obvious that the United States has set itself the goal of disrupt- 
lng the existing strategic balance. Preserving and even extendirg the dispropor- 
tions which work to its advantage, it is calculating on changing, to its advantage, 
the balancing disproportions advantageous to the other side and thereby obtaining 
manifest unilateral military advantages. Primar‘!y by means of deployment of the 
MX system, the Pentagon proposes to sharply inc: se the invulnerability of its 
ICBM's and at the same time, with the help of this comparatively small part of its 
nuclear triad, endanger the existing component of the strategic forces of the other 
side. As became known in August 1980, the said concept was consummated in 
Presidential Direc’ ive 59. The abovementioned "countervailing" strategy, which is 
intended to increase to a certain extent the military and political utility of the 
American nuclear potential, 18 is connected with it. 


In addition, insofar as the United States cannot fail to take into consideration 
the fact that the Soviet Union will adopt retaliatory measures to strengthen its 
defense reliance is also being put on the notorious “economic exhaustion" of the 
other side. ‘The Pentagon hopes to force the other side to increase military spend- 
ing, and in a sphere, moreover, deemed less unfavorable for the United States. 
Secretary of Defense H. Brown says candidly in this connection: "If the Soviets 
consider it necessary to increase their potential ‘for a retaliatory strike), they 
will have to allocate considerable additional resources to restore the invulnera- 
bility of their ICBM's. Such a situation would correspond more to the requirements 
of stability than if they were afforded an opportunity to render our ICBM's vulne- 
rable and, having achieved this goal, switched their resources to other programs 
even less desirable for us (the reference is mainly to antisubmarine and air 
defense--A. A.) ."19 


Despite the official declarations of the American leadership, this policy of the 
United States is destabilizing the strategic parity, spurring on the arms race and 
military spending and raising nuclear confrontation to an even higher level. But 
the practical feasibility of the goals outlined by Washington here remains a matter 
of great doubt even in certain circles within the United States. The policy of 
accelerating the renewal of all three components of the nuclear triad adopted by 
the Pentagon in the mid-1970's has already been revised somewhat. The program of 
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the building of Trident submarines ia seriously behind schedule, the date of the 
deployment of the MX minailes haa been changed from 1983 to 1986 and the new bq) 
bomber has been canceled altogether. The reason for this Lies not, of course, in 
the reatrained nature of U.S, military policy, but in the econowic and technical 
difficulties of the creation of a new generation of arma of tremendous coat and 


complexity. 


The U.S. ruling cirelea'’ hope for the achievement of a preponderance in the stra 
tegic arma aphere on the patha of "countervalue” strategy is even less substanti- 
ated, given the present correlation of forces, than the previous American plane of 
building “nuclear ouperiority.” The Pentagon's leaders have accumulated a wealth 
of expertence of miacalculationsa and disappointments in the last three-plus 
decades in constructing forecasts concerni.,. che possibilities of the Soviet Union 
and ite reaction to U.S. military measures. 





D. F. Uetinov, member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo and USSR defense 
minister, emphasized in this connection: "Those who are counting on achieving 
military superiority over the Soviet Union with the help of such weapons should 
recall that the economy, science and technology in our country are now at such a 
high level that we are in a position to create in the shortest time any type of 
weapon on which the enemies of peace might care to rely,"20 


Attempte to drain the Soviet Union economically have failed repeatedly in the pas! 
and are doomed on this occasion also. Furthermore, they are having a "boomerang 
eftect" for the United States itself. For example, according to the Pentagon's 
preliminary estimates, which, as a rule, considerably understate impending mili- 
rary expenditure, the cost of the planned strategic programs is put at 38 billion 
doliara.<' and thie is only up to 1986, that is, up to the planned deployment of 
the MX syatem, which will evidently be the most costly of all U.S. nuclear program 
and will require appropriations of no less than 30-40 billion dollars. Taking into 
conaideration the tremendous cost of the programs laid down in the sphere of the 
general-purpose armed forces, the pessimistic forecasts of the United States’ eco- 
nomic growth rate in the first half of the 1980's and the government's inability to 
cope with runaway inflation, the plans for the economic exhaustion of the Soviet 
Unton appear utterly without foundation. 


Apart from the spheres of direct Soviet-American military balance, 4 sertous source 
of difficulties for the United States with the loss of its past nuclear superiority 
is its mutual relations with its main allies in Western Europe and Japan. In the 
military sphere these relations have traditionally been built on the principle of 
Washington's unconditional dominance enshrined in the structure of the NATO bloc 
and the American-Japanese alliance. In the situation of strategic parity both in 
the United States and in the countries allied to it doubt has increasingly come to 
be cast on the reliability of American “nuclear guarantees"--the durability of the 
central military basis of the political leadership of the United States--which, in 
the event of an extensive military conflict in Europe, provided for the preemptive 
use of ite tactical and, subsequently, its strategic nuclear weapons. Certain 
circles in Western Europe are taking advantage of the United States’ loss of nuc- 
lear superiority to achieve greater political independence of the United States 

(a French critic hes observed that the American military potential in NATO no 
longer provides a cover and that “only formal patronage is left").22 Under this 
pretext other political forces are demanding a steep buildup in Atlantic military 
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might, and certain groupings aspire to Western Europe acquiring full-blooded 
military, including nuclear, independence. The queation of the credit-worthiness 
of U.S. commitmenta in NATO had become a permanent cause of allied disagreements, 
but the debate in connection with SALT II made it unprecedentedly acute, 


For the purpose o/ changing the existing military balance on the European continent, 
atrengthening ite nuclear guarantees in NATO and, at the same time, consolidating 
the leading position among the allies, Washington imposed on the Brussels session 
of the North Atlantic bloc's counetl in December 1979 the decision to produce and 
deploy in Western Europe, as of 1983, 572 Pershing I! balliatic missiles and 
ground-based cruise missiles capable of atriking deep into the European part of 

the USSR. In addition to everything else, the buildup of American intermediate- 
range nuclear mitsiles was, in NATO's plans, to have secured a "position of 
strength” in negotiations with the USSR on Limiting the so-called “EBurostrategic" 
arme which it has been proposed to begin within the SALT LII framework. 


But this step by NATO would be negatively reflected in the prospects tor SALT III 
even in the event of the timely entry into force of the Vienna treaty. The buildup 
of American intermediate-range nuclear missiles cannot be qualitied, from the 
USSR's standpoint, other than as an attempt to alter the overall strategic balance 
in favor of the United States. Essentially in addition to the 2,400--2,250 stra- 
tegic delivery systems authorized for both sides in accordance with SALT II, the 
United States is planning “above the limit" to increase the number of nuclear 
weapon delivery systems targeted on the Soviet Union by approximately 25 percent 
thanks to the intermediate-range missiles. 


Naturally, the USSR cannot fail to take account of this fact in assessing its 
defense requirements, and this also will be reflected in possible future SALT III 
negotiations. But both sides hoped at these to achieve agreements on a number of 
questions of » "substantial reduction in strategic arms” and new "quality restric- 
tions” on their improvement . 23 


Inasmuch as the SALT II Treaty is now “up in the air,” it is impossible to turn to 
a solution of questicns provisionally controlled by the protocol (such as banning 
the deployment of ground- and sea-based cruise missiles with a range of over 600 
kilometers) in the context of the next SALT agreement, as proposed. Yet the pro- 
tocol to the Treaty Limiting Strategic Offensive Arms--an inalienable part of the 
entire package of Vienna agreements--expires on 31 December 1981. NATO's December 
(1979) decision has put up an even more rigid political barrier to an understanding 
being arrived at on this question within the SALT [II framework and simultaneously 
destroyed the basis for talks on limiting intermediate-range nuc] ear . oe on 
the European continent proposed by the Soviet Union on 6 October 1979. As a 
result we have most serious negative consequences, both for the stability of stra- 
tegic parity and the military situation in Europe and also for the dialog on arms 
limitation. 


And as far as strengthening American nuclear guarantees in NATO is concerned, here 
also the Brussels decision in all Likelihood will not achieve its prescribed goals. 
if NATO's dangerous plans are not curbed by agreements, their implementation will, 
for understandable reasons, call forth the socialist countries’ retaliatory 
measures. The level of nuclear confrontation on the continent will be raised 
appreciably with all the ensuing negative consequences for European security and 
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military and political relaxation, But even under these conditions the dae ion 
on the use of nuclear minatles from European bases remainge with the United State 
And it cannot fail to take account of the fact that, in the event of nuclear 
Aggression, a retillatory strike will aleo hit ite own territory, irrespective o! 
the bases from which the missile attack apgainat the USSR is launched. 





A fundamental problem of NATO strategy lice not in the growth of the "Soviet 
threat,” ae militariatic circles in the West assert; thie problem ie caused by +) 
impossibility of reconciling the objective situation of strategic parity between 
the USSR and the United States with the plans for the preemptive use of nuclear 
weapons, which are the cornerstone of the “nuclear threshold” and "escalation dow 
nance’ concepte in NATO etrategy. 5 The sole practicable method of a solution o! 
the problem conefete of the mutual refusal of the Warsaw Pact and NATO to be tly 
first to use both nuclear and conventional arme and,' subsequently, of a reduction 
in the @ilitary confrontation on the continent and the creation of a dependab!: 
syatem of collective European security. But this path is at odds with the United 
States’ present policy of consolidating NATO through the buildup of its military 
might under American auspices. 


The Soviet Union presented a new constructive initiative during the July 1980 
meeting in Moscow between the leaders of the USSR and FRG. It provides for nego 
ations to be started on questions of intermediate-range nuclear missiles in 
Europe in organic connection with a discuasion of questions of the American torws: 
baved nuclear missiles which already exist here. A start could be made on these 
hexotiations without waiting for ratification of the SALT IT Treaty, but the op: 
ments reached thereat would be implemented after the treaty comes into force I 
USSR's proposala provide an outlet from the dangerous deadlock which has come abo 
through the fault of the West in the resolution of problems of military relaxati 


it is thue obvious that a number of the current trends of the military-politi:o! 
atrategy of the United States and NATO are most seriously complicating the stab! 
lization of the military equilibrium. But in addition to all else, progress sion 
the mutually beneficial path of atrategic arma limitation, which is approved by 
the American leaders in words, is encountering serious obstacles created by the 
United States’ practical poltecy in the ephere of the SALT negotiations. 


The SALT Li Treaty signed in June 1979 embodied a finely balanced compromise «| 
both partles’ interests in the most complex questions of strategic equilibrium. 
However, the initi.l unconstructive approach to the tasks and ways of nuclear are 
limitation expressed in SALT drafts proposed at the time of then Secretary ©! 
State ©. Vance's visit to Moscow (March 1977) remains an es:ential element of 
American policy. The American Government, as is evident from official sources 
has not abandoned hopes for a return to the March (1977) version of the agreemen' 
at possible future SALT III talks. 26 


The SALT model dev»loped in the United States is built, in brief, on the premio: 
that ground-based stationary ICBM's are a destabilizing element of the military 
balance--that is, they increase the likelihood of a preemptive stiike. It is 
claimed that they not only create a threat to the survivability of the ICBM's of 
the other side but also, presumably, are themselves vulnerable to an enemy mise | 
strike. Accordingly, it is considered essential to maximally reduce this componc: 
pi tje strategic forces and limit it with agreements and to transfer as larpe a 
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part of the nuclear arsenal a8 posaible to sea-based missile forces and long-range 
hombers, The latter are theoretically lees vulnerable in the open seas and in the 
air and aleo less suitable for a “counterforce” etrike.?? The administration does 
not conceal tte calculationa that the threat of the deployment of the MX and 
Trident Il “eounterforce” ayeteme after 1985 (after the expiry of the SALT II 
Treaty and with the entry tate force of a posatble new treaty) will force the USSR 
into untlateral concessions on this queation at aubsequent SALT talks. 


lt ta clear from the firet glance that the American concept of strategic stability 
and arma limitation on the baele thereof ta not the fruit of abstract logical argu- 
mente, as ite authora are atriving to preve. This concept te closely tied in with 
the particular features of the United States’ military policy, which is, in turn, 
conditioned by the apectftea of ita geographic location, technical development and 
ao forth Tt ts common knowledge, for example, that the geographic location of the 
United States and ite allies is highly conducive to the use of sea-based missile 
forcea, And maintaining a large-acale aviation component in the United States’ 
nuclear triad ie explained not so much by strategic rationality as by the interests 
and traditions of a powerful echelon of the military-industrial complex--the Air 
Force, the Strategic Air Command and their tnduatrial contractors. 


Why in questions connected with the concept of etability and the taske of SALT has 
the United States arrogated to iteelf a monopoly on the final say and the right to 
impose it on the ther eide? After all, the latter's approach to these problems 
could be entirely different from the American approach by virtue of the singulari- 
tieea of tte locati md historical development. 


The history of SAL] demonstrates in the example of the most tmportant agreements ot 
the 19/0's the poesetbility of a mutual acceptable solution of the abovement toned 
probleme given on both etdee goodwill and the resolve to bring matters to a cone lu- 
gion. However, tr addition to all the complexities of the quest for an essential 
cumpromige on thy ‘LT questions under diecusaton the business ts being most 
seriousiv complicated bw the effect on the proceesr of the negotiations of more 
general trende of the United States’ foreign and domestic policy. 


The Carter Admtoatecratton’ nolicy of exacerbating Soviet-American relations and 
the entire International sttuation bee inevitably exerted a negative influence on 
the course of the SALT neget tations Having been unable to discredit the SALT II 
Treaty in essence, the militarte: opposttton within the Untted States began to 


undermine it bw mean. of exacerbating the general political atmosphere. As a 
result, on the pretext of the events tn Afghanistan, ratification of the SALT LI 
Treaty has been postponed tndefinttely, despite all the past arguments of the 
Democratic leadera ip on the need “t ombine rivalry and cooperation in relations 
between the USSR and the United States” and contrary to statements concerning the 
importance of thie treaty for the eecurity of the United States itself. 


Thia irresponsible atep has placed the United States in a very difficult and all- 
round losing postition. Of course, postponement of the treaty’s ratification wil! 
not force the Seviet Union to cease asstatance to the Afghan people. At the same 
(ime the terme of the SALT Il Treaty, including those for which the United States 
had etriven throughout 9 number of years past, will not acquire legal force. These 
limitations are considered tmportant from the viewpoint of American “national secur- 


ity” and were even on the way to becoming an essential element of the United 
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J. Schlesinger, “Report of the Secretary of Defense to the Congress on the 
FY 1976 and Transition Budget and FY 1976-1980 Defense Program,"’ Wash., 1975, 
pp Il-4. 


"Briefing on Counterforce Attacks," Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, U.S. Senate, Wagh., 1974, pp ll-12. 


"Department of Defense FY 1976 and 1977 Report," pp 11-28. 

Can also be translated as "counterbalance" or "counterweight" strategy. 
"The SALT Il Treaty,” pt 1, p 303. 

Ibid., p 450. 


“Counterforce Lesues for the U.S. Strategic Nuclear Forces," Congressional 
Budget Office, Wash., January 1978, pp 9-22. 


"The SALT II Treaty," pt 3, p 75. 
"Department of Defense Annual Report, FY 1981," p 88. 
Ibid., pp 125-126. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 6, 18, 24 August 1980; THE WASHINGTON POST, 22 August 
19K0, 


"Department of Defense Annual Report, FY 1981," p 88. 


Db. F. Ustinov, “Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i" |Selected Speeches and Articles], 
Moscow, 1979, p 319, 


"SALT Ll and the Costs of Modernizing U.S. Strategic Forces," Wash., 1979, 
p 5. 


Quoted in the NEW YORK TIMES, 27 October 1979. 


"Joint Soviet-American Statement on the Principles and Basic Guidelines for 
Subsequent Strategic Arms Limitation Talks" (PRAVDA, '9 June 1979). 


PRAVDA, 7 October 1979. 


The “nuclear threshold" determines the stage of the conflict when the West 
plans to awitch from conventional military operations to the use of nuclear 
weapons. "Escalation dominance" signifies a strategy of transferring the 
conflict to increasingly high levels of escalation, at which the West counts 
on having superiority over the enemy. 


"¥Y 1979 Arms Control Impact Statements," Wash., June 1978, p 42. 
It is belleved that communications with submarines are less reliable and that 


ballistic missile submarines are insufficiently accurate, while aircraft 
require many hours of flight time to reach the target. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST PARTIES 
Moscow SSHA: FEKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No il, Nov 80 pp 41-50 


[Article by Peter Raichani, department head at the Hungarian Institute of Inter- 
national Relations | 


[Text] The question of U.S. positions and strategy in connection with changes in 
the correlation of social forces in the Western European countries, primarily in 
relation to the growing strength of the communist parties, became a particularly 
important item on the agenda of U.S. relations with Western Europe in the 1970's. 


The communist movement's effect on public life in the majority of Western European 
countries became noticeably more pronounced in the last decade, its mass base 
broadened, its ranks were supplemented considerably and it became a constructive 
force which must be taken into account by ruling groups in these states. Some 
communist parties neared participation in government while others have already 
participated or are now participating in coalition governments. 


Disturbed by the leftward shift in public attitudes, imperialist and reactionary 
forces Launched a broad offensive against the communist and workers parties. This 
offensive is being led by U.S. ruling circles. Washington's numerous attempts to 
interfere In the tnternal affairs of specific countries for the purpose of keeping 
communists out of government prove how deeply these circles are disturbed by the 
prospect of the further reinforcement of leftist influence in Western Europe. | 


In the view of the Western European communist parties, the United States is only 
one, although an important one, of many external factors affecting their struggle 
for social reforms in their countries. Naturally, the communists are primarily 
basing the choice of strategy and tactics on analyses of the correlation of class 
forces within their countries, but they are also constantly aware of the direct or 
indirect influence of the United States on developments in these countries. 


Washington, on the other hand, tries to view the place, significance and role of 
the Western European communist parties in a broader context: firstly, from the 
standpoint of its approach to the international communist movement as a whole; 
secondly, in line with its strategic assumption that it is extremely necessary for 
the United States to preserve the alliance with Western Europe and keep it within 
the capitalist system and that if changes should take place here, this will strike 
a blow at capitalism's most important buttress; thirdly, with a view to events in 
other parts of the world resulting from changes in Western Europe (for example, 
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the diaintegration of Portugal's colonial empire in Africa ha rect elfect on 
U.S. global military and strategic interests). American [deol , id polittetane 
take all of this into account, 





In elaborating a atrategy of struggle against the growing in! | ft omunut 


ist parties in the soctopolitical life of several Western Europes states, th 
United States was first guided by "traditional" considerations, bul these trad! 
tional means did not bring about the anticipated results tm the ope thle atmospin 
of the Weatern European countries. Moreover, Washington officials could see that 
the proceas of elaborating an anticommunist strategy was time-consuming and that 


necessitated consideration of the experience and proposals of other Western count 
ries which knew more about actual conditions in their states. 


The Portuguese Question: The events in Portugal after April (9 6 ceived as a pol 
of departure in the elaboration of today's American strategy in relations with 
Western European parties. During this stage, the basic Line was the attempt to 
drive representatives of the Portuguese Communist Party out of «government and pri 
vent communists in other countries from entering government. this main line, how 


ever, was supplemented by several other elements. The most important was the hop 
that as some of the communist parties acquired power, they would, under th: 
pressure o! various circumstances, depart more and more from theit Mario! ni 


base, grad: lly undergo “social democratization" and ultimately have little ts 
common with the real communist movement. 


During the years of the fascist dictatorship in Portugal, the |: foreign policy 
establishment never attempted a comprehensive analysis of domestic conditions in 
this nation. It was completely satisfactory to American politicians that Portugal 
was conducting a consistently pro-American policy, was an obedient member of NATO 
and, what is more, was the kind of ally that would guarantee the protection and 
materfalization of U.S. (Western) strategic interests, not only in Lurope but als 
in its extensive African colonies. 


The Portuguese revolution created a qualitatively new, but not entirely uncxpected 
(for the objective observer), situation. Senator G. McGovern noted the tollowing 
in a report to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: “The »rowing strength 
the communist parties in Italy, France and Spain by the mid-1970's created the 


tangible possibility of participation by these parties in government. ta spring 
1974 the Portuguese revolution suddenly brought the communists [nto the government! 
of a NATO country. Although American politicians can be excused for [failing t 
foresee this course of events, we cannot say that the events themselves were comp 


letely unexpected." 


After Caetano's fascist dictatorship was overthrown in April 1974, American anal 
ses tocused on two aspects: expected changes in Africa and the possibility o! 
integrating Portugal within Western Europe after the collapse o! the fascist 
dictatorshlp. 


The ideas of Portuguese General Spinola, who headed the new government, measured 
up to U.S. expectations in many ways. What were they? Portuga! should not aban 
the colontes completely, but should create a flexible “community of states” unde: 
its own aegis. At the same time, Portugal should strengthen its ties with the 
European Economic Community. These plans were supported by the United States, 
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firatly, because it felt that its global military and strategic interests would be 
secured until such time as the colonies, including the Portuguese colonies, would 
be exclusively governed by soctalist-orlented Liberation movemer.ta; secondly, 
because the ties between international big capital and Portuguese capitalists held 
out hope, in Washington's opinion, for the continued utilization of the colonies’ 
national wealth in the U.S. interest; thirdly, because the accelerated reorganiza- 
tion of the Portuguese economy and the centralization and concentration of its 
capital would heighten the possibility of Portuguese capital's entry into the EEC 
and cooperation with it. 


Portuguese democratic forces, however, had a different answer to the colonial 
question. Spinola and his tdeas failed. The progressive approach to the question 
of colonial independence could prevail only in a struggle to keep the Portuguese 
grand bourgeoisie and international imperialism, especially the United States, from 
satisfying their thirst for power. This struggle therefore had a tremendous effect 
on the development of the situation in Portugal and on subsequent interrelations 
between the United States and this country. 


The victory won by progressive forces in the colonial question helped to oust the 
“Liberal” conservative bourgeoisie from government. Taking this into account, the 
United States began to rely primarily on the Portuguese Socialist Party. This 
party also enjoyed the support of the Western European social-democratic parties, 
which regarded it as a guarantor of the nation's capitalist development. Washington 
believed that Western European social democrats, particularly the West German SPD 
and England's Labor Party, had a better chance of influencing the PSP | Portuguese 
Soclalist Party]. Steps were simultaneously taken to exert military pressure on 
this nation: Portugal's participation in NATO, especially in the nuclear planning 
group, was limited on the pretext that there were communists in the Portuguese 
Government . 


After the communist party withdrew from government, U.S. ruling circles increased 
thetr pressure on Lisbon.’ Above all, they tried to ensure the continued use of 
bases on the Azores. External imperialist forces began to exert increasing pressure 
in other spheres as well. Economic and financial pressure on Portugal was inten- 
sified first. What is more, the PSP, which was in power, and other, rightist par- 
ties believed that Portugal's economic problems could only be solved with the aid 
of "external forces."' The communique on the NATO Council session of 12 December 
1979 specifically mentions military aid to Portugal. The heads of the IMF and 
IBRD and the American President announced that they were inclined to extend large 
loans only on the condition that the private sector would continue to develop in 
Portugal. 





American experts and politicians viewed economic aid as the most effective means of 
pressure and, for this reason, they tried to attach political conditions to it 
during ail stages of the revolutionary process. In a description of the strategy 
of Washington's struggle against the Portuguese Communist Party, J. Campbell, from 
the New York Council on Foreign Relations, said that all forces were involved in 
this struggle--"from conservatives to socialists." His words sound almost like an 
appeal: "Mario Soeres and the socialists...need the moral and financial support of 
strong socialist parties in Europe."4 The same condition--the exclusion of commun- 
ists from government--was also set by the EEC countries, which declared that they 
would “resolutely and generously assist Portugal, but only after unequivocal steps 
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are taken to the direction of democratic pluralism," A report of the Senat« 
Foreign Relations Committee noted that the United States wholeheartedly supported 
Portugal's membership in the EEC, believing that within the Common Market it would 
be easter to Liquidate the democratic gains of the revolution and completely 
reatore the state-monopoly order in Portugal. 


Economtc aseistance and the flow of foreign capital into Portugal did not improve 
the aituation. Portugal's foreign debt now amounts to 5.6 billion dollars. in 
the 4 years that the PSP was in power, it was unable to bring about "stabilizat io: 
in the political sphere even after coalition governments were formed with partict 
pation by rightist parties. The American press applauded the victory of the 
rightist parties in the December 1979 election as a guarants of "political sto 
bility” in Portugal.® 


At the same time, the Portuguese Communist Party's vigorous efforts to defend th: 
democratic gains of the April revolution and the Constitution, as well as its 
considerable influence on the masses, still constituted the main obstacle Wasi:tng 
ton encountered in its efforts to stabilize the situation in Portugal on its own 
terms. 


‘he French  ommunist Party as a "Special Case": The U.S. strategy which toot 
shape as a. esult of the events in Portugal included the following objectives: 


Firstly, to take specific measures against the Western European communist partic: 
aimed at intensifying "Atlantic cooperation" and at involving all anticommunist 
forces of the region in this process; 


Secondly, to rely primarily on the social democrats, wherever possible, because 

the leading parties of the Socialist Internationale opposed the creation of coai\ 
tion governments wich communist participation (in this sense, the Portuguese Socia! 
ist Party differed little from the “northern” social-democratic parties and governed 
a nation with the aid of bourgeois logic,’ Soviet researcher B. S. Orlov pointed 

out ); 


Thirdly, to make more active use of financial and economic means and less use ot 
pressure through NATO channels; 


Fourthly, to make a vigorous attempt, wherever possible, to influence the Wester 
Furopean communist parties tdeologically in the U.S. interest. 


The American appreach to the French Communist Party (FCP) reveals another aspe | 
of U.S. anticommunist strategy: attempts to undermine the alliance of leftist 
forces.8 According to American appraisals, the origination and functioning of 

the alliance of leftist forces were made possible primarily by the constructive 
line of the FCP. This alliance helped to strengthen the influence of the FSP 
(French Soctalist karty], but it simultaneously engendered growing uncertainty iv 
the West, particularly in the United States, as to the political steps the social- 
ists would take if they ever -hould come to power. 


A few months before the 1978 elections in France, U.S. ruling circles gave some 
thought to the "Portuguese experience” and the complex situation in Italy and 
decided to do everything within their power to prevent communist participation i 
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the French Government. The FSP leaders were given a strong hint that if it was 
possible to create a minority government consisting of Socialist Party representa- 
tives in Portuga', it would be completely possible in France as well. At the same 
time, it was implied that an alliance with the communists would supposedly under- 
mine the respectability of the Socialist Party and that the United States was 
willing to accept a socialist government, but not if the soctalists were allied 
with the FCP. Socialist Party leaders were receptive to this pressure. They 
gradually arrived at the belief that a specific voting ratio and the support of 
the SPD (which had been improving relations with the FSP since 1977; in particular, 
joint task forces were set up to research Western European integration and aspects 
of social policy)? and other Western European social-democratic parties would give 
them a real chance of winning the election. 


This did not lead the FSP to victory. Washington, however, attained its chief 
objective: Representatives of the FCP were not admitted to the government and the 
alliance of leftist forces actually disintegrated, even though many American 
researchers are not completely excluding the possibility of its revival in France 
in some form or another. This prospect was discussed, in particular, by both 

H. Sonnenfeldt and S. Hoffman at hearings on Western Europe before the Committee 
on International Relations of the U.S. House of Representatives. 10 They believe 
that the 1981 presidential campaign in France could become one of the stages in the 
restoration of the leftist alliance--although much will depend on the results of 
the Giscard d'Estaing government's economic experiments and the general situation 
in Europe. American experts are not concealing their apprehension that the FCP 
could, considering the experience of the recent past, play a more important role 
than before in the new alliance. 


Attitude Toward the Spanish Communist Party: The development of the revolution in 
Portugal and the approaching collapse of the Spanish fascist dictatorship increased 
U.S. ruling circles’ worries about the situation in Spain. American experts were 
primarily concerne! with discovering the general and specific, in contrast to 
Portugal, features of the atmosphere in Spain, the alignment of class forces in 
this country and the significance of existing ties with the United States to these 
forces. Studies noted that a’t* och Spain was in a more favorable economic posi- 
tion than Portugal, since 197° wte difficulties had been mounting here as well, 
the cost of living was rising | e number of unemployed had passed the 1l-million 
mark. At the same time, the super «r (in comparison to Portugal) development of 
modern heavy industry has resulted in a more highly organized working class. When 
American experts assess the balance of class power and the domestic political situ- 
ation in Spain, they usually have to admit the impossibility of "saving" the Franco 
regime without Franco. 


In 1975 and 1976, American policy toward Spain became more active for two reasons. 
Above all, the United States was trying to separate the processes of social changes 
in Spain and Portugal by weakening the Portuguese revolution's radical effect on 
the neighboring country. Secondly, as it had once been impossible to draw Spain 
into the NATO framework, Washington was trying to strengthen bilateral U.S.-Spanish 
relations in the economic and military spheres. Direct U.S. capital investments in 
Spain exceeded 750 million dollars in 1975; in January 1976 a new American-Spanish 
treaty, openly directing the two sides to engage in more active military coopera- 
tion, was signed. !! The legal documentation of the American military presence in 
Spain was supposed to promote its "stabilization" on a state-monopoly basis in the 
post-Franco era and strengthen NATO's south European flank, which had been weakened 
by sociopolitical changes. 
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At tl» beginning of the transition period after the fall of the Franco regime, 

top U.S. leaders supported the policy and plans of leading circles in Spain in an 
attempt to complicate the legalization of the Spanish Communist Party (SCP) or at 
least to Limit its freedom of action. By the second half of 1976, however, the 
United States was already hinting to Spain, as the American press reported, that 
{tc would be wise tu permit communist party activity "for the purpose of revealing 
ite weaknesses.'' it was not until 9 April 1977, however, that the Suarez govern- 
ment decided to legalize the SCP. In terms of the number of votes won in the June 
1977 election, the communists became Spain's third-ranked party. Washington was 
disturbed by this, and many American researchers, the mass media and official and 
semiofficial publications began to stress that it was absolutely unacceptable for 
the Spanish Communist Party to play the same kind of role in this nation's leftist 
movement as the Italian Communist Party was playing in Italy. 


After the election, Washington's approach to the SCP changed, and this change 
points up enother facet of Washington's general line in regard to the Western 
European communist parties--the attempt to set them in opposition to other segments 
of the internaticnal communist movement, especially the ruling parties in the coun- 
tries of the socialist community. American researchers and the mass media, reflect: 
ing the "liberal" position, are focusing attention on the particular statements by 
SCP Secrets:y General S. Carrillo that cast some doubt on real socialism's ability 
to solve va: tous international problems and express views that are contrary to, or 
inconsistent with, the Line of other communist and workers parties. What is more, 
bourgeolts propaganda is making extensive use of such remarks to allege that there 
is ‘no national basis" for the construction of a socialist society in industrially 
developed capitalist countries, and that the social-democratic model is more in 
line with their conditions. It further alleges that some figures in a number of 
Western European communist parties are definitely leaning toward this model. It 
was no coincidence that American reviews of S. Carrillo's book "Eurocommunism and 
the State” suggesced that the author was promoting a socialism of a "specifically 
Western European regional type."!2 Washington's view of the SCP's stand on inter- 
national issues was extremely onesided, stressing that the party felt it was 
essential for Europe to exist as an independent factor in world politics. American 
propaganda began to display heightened interest in the Spanish communists, seizing 
upon and ‘sensationalizing" any signs of disagreement or discord within the SCP or 
in ite relations with other communist parties. Some indefinite or vaguely worded 
provisions in the SCP program were also used for speculative purposes. 


Nonetheless, and this should be emphasized, despite isolated attempts to play up 
to "Eurocommunism" and draw a contrast between "good" and "bad" communists, 
Washington's generaily negative line in regard to the possible participation of 
Spanish communists in a coalition government did not change. It should also be 
noted that the SCP resolutely protested Washington's intervention in the internal 
Life of certain Western European states several times, particularly the U.S. 
attempts to influence the intraparty affairs of communists in the Western European 
countries! it has uppealed for the total resistance of this intervention. The 

SCP opposes membership in NATO for Spain, feeling that this would be contrary to 
national interests and could make Spain even more dependent on the United States. 
When the Standing Committee of the SCP Central Committee ana’vzed the international! 
situation in October 1979, it described American foreign policy, particularly in 
connection with the decision to deploy medium-range missiles in Western Europe, as 
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policy "stimulating tension" and pursuing the goal of "strengthening the United 
States’ faltering leadership in the imperialist world." 


The Italian Communist Party: There is no other communist party in Western Europe 
whose activity has been as thoroughly and closely observed by the American analy- 
tical establishment. There are several reasons for this: The ICP is the largest 
communist party in Western Europe and has a great deal of influence with the masses 
(it is supported by around one-third of the voting public); ICP activity is based 
on a carefully worked out theoretical foundation which often serves other Western 
European communiat parties as a point of departure in the planning of strategy and 
tactics; it possesses a substantial, although not deciding, share of political 
authority (on the par] iomentary and local levels); in view of the fact that Italy 
plays an important militucy-strategic and political role in the NATO system, many 
American experts and politicians believe (although this belief is not shared by 
all) that communist participation in the government could stimulate radical change 
in the social status quo in capitalist Europe and, consequently, the international 
balance of power. 


In the mid-1970's, two main groups took shape in American assessments of the pos- 
sible role of the ICP in the Italian political structure. One believes that parti- 
cipation by the Itelian communists in governing their nation is conceivable under 
certain conditions (some go even further and feel that this would be "helpful"), 
while representatives of the other group categorically assert that any kind of 
participation bv the ICP in the Italian Government would be unacceptable and catas- 
trophic from the standpoint of U.S. interests. Six main aspects are examined in 
these studies: 


The nature of the party; the ICP and the international communist movement, partic- 
ularly relations between the ICP and CPSU; the ICP'’s attitude toward NATO; the 
ICP's view on courses of Western European development and the so-called "Atlantic 
community"; socioideological matters (democracy, pluralism and so forth); internal 
political conditions in Italy, the conditions of national government and the class 
balance of power. 


Under which conditions do American authors believe that participation by the ICP in 
the government would be acceptable? Above all, they feel that the ICP "must" fully 
meet the requirements of bourgeois democracy (including its internal workings), 
"integrate" fully into the existing Italian society, and through it into the 
"Atlantic community," and support NATO, the political (bourgeois) structure and, 
therefore, the political structure of the West in general (the EEC, NATO and so 
forth); its identificaticn with the West must stand above ideological and class 
likes and dislikes. One of the main conditions for ICP participation in government 
is considered to be the denial of all Leninist principles and the severance of 
relations with the CPSU. 


As for the present American leadership's stand, it is categorically against ICP 
participation in the Italian Government; in particular, President J. Carter has 
made numerous declerations to this effect. 


American researchers do not agree on many other aspects of ICP stcategy and tactics. 
They also have differing views as to the particular reforms the ICP will conduct 
after it comes to power. Felations between the ICP and the nations of the social- 
iat community are also the subject of disagreements by experts. They all agree, 
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however, that tf Lic? representatives should enter the government, and particularly 
if a communist government should be formed, it is probable that the capitalist 
order in Italy will change. This ie the main iseaue from the standpoint of the 
interests and values of bourgeois society, and on this point all American analysts 
and politicians ace unanimously of the opinion that this turn of events would be 
absolutely unacceptable. 


It ta indicative that American researchers who analyzai the role of the ICP prior 

to the 1970's assumed that, in epite of its growing ranks and increasing influence 
in Italian politics, it could not occupy a position equal to that of the Christian 
Democratic Party. Later, the question of how the ICP was "integrating" into the 
contemporary Italian political etructure became the central iseue.!3 In the last 

5 or 6 years, American researchers have closely observed the nature of ICP activity, 
carefully noting the changes (real or imaginary) in its views. During this process 
they casually set forth--sometimes in the form of advice, and sometimes in the form 
of demands--the principles or tenets the ICP allegedly “must” accept if it is to 
become a “truly democratic” (in their definition) party. For example, S. Berger 
gaye that the ICP is gradually brgedening its social base in the interests o! 
“Italy's path toward soc talien," In another study on the role and strategy o! 
the ICP, Ohio State University Professor G. Sani concludes that the social compos! 
tion of the voters supporting the ICP does not correspond to the classic class 
etructure-- nat te, that the ICP is supported by more than just the working ciass. 
What is more, “the social composition of its supporters,” he writes, “differs 
Little ta the social profile of those who support the Christian Democratic 
Party.''* 


The matority of American studies, however, still repudiate the ICP because its 
program and policy are aimed at the attainment of ideals that are absolutely 
unacceptable to U.S. ruling circles. This was quite candidly stated in the wel! 
known U.S. State Department announcement of 12 January 1978. Participation by th: 
[CP fn government would only be acceptable to bourgeois circles in the United 
States and the Western Furopean countries if the ICP "agreed" to actively defend 
the bourgeots values of capitalist society, preserve the capitalist order and not 
advocate ite Marxiat-Lenitnist, revolutionary transformation. 


judging by « number of reports in the American press, Washington feels that its 
atrategy in relation to the Western European communist movement is successful on 
the whole. /6 "Signs of Eurocommunism's demise have already appeared on the 
yorizon” and “Eurocommuniem as a united political force has ceased to exist,"!/ 
8. Ptaff, S. Lewis and others have announced. 


The American leadership's basic yardstick of "success" was its ability to prevent 
communist participation in Western European governments in the 1970's. American 
ruling circles have declared that the reinforcement of the North Atlantic allianc: 
is one of the chief goals of their foreign policy and they regard these communist 
parties as the main obstacle blocking their way to this goal. In their opinion, 
curbing the process of detente will not only prevent the socialist countries from 
acquiring more influence in the system of international relations, but will also 
considerably weaken the Western European communist movement. 


But was this painstakingly engineered strategy of struggle ageinst the communist 
parties really “successful”? The United States is incapable of eradicating the 
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growing influence of the communist parties on the masses (this is attested to by 
the last elections in Portugal and France), just as it cannot prevent the commun- 
iat parties from surveying their achievements, learning the proper lessons from 
their errore and adapting their strategy and tactics to present conditions. 
Congresses and conferences of the FCP, ICP, SCP and other Western European commun- 
ist and workers parties, national conferences, and bilateral and multilateral 
communist party meetings to discuss problems and experience in struggle under 
present conditions have been, and will continue to be, suitable forums for this 
work, 


The basic interests of the soctalist countries and the communist parties of Western 
Europe coincide in the struggle to guarantee security in Europe and the rest of the 
world, to preserve and strengthen the policy of detente and to effect social prog- 
reas. The present U.S. leadership's program for the buildup of weapons in Europe 
is arousing protests and appropriate actions from all of the communist parties in 
this region. They realize that a new round in the arms race will increase tension 
in Europe and thet the reinforcement of NATO is one of Washington's most important 
inatruments in the struggle against Western Furopean communists. 


The decisions of the 36th Congress of the Communist Party of Great Britain state, 
for example, that the party must immediately take steps to activate the English 
peace movement because the deployment of cruise missiles and other nuclear means of 
delivery in England carries the threat of a nuclear catastrophe of even greater 
dimensions. 


Representatives of the FCP demanded that the NATO Council decision to deploy U.S. 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Europe be condemned in the French National 
Assembly. The FCP declared that “the presence of these missiles near our territory 
would be extremely dangerous and would lead to a serious imbalance in favor of 
imperialism in the correlation of forces on the European and global levels. These 
plans, which will give new Impetus to the arms race, can only be thwarted by means 
of atruggle."!8 


When F. Berlinguer addressed a joint plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the ICP, he stressed that "we communists must first make the 
broad masses fully aware of this extremely dangerous situation and of the need for 
people's war in Italy and in Europe for detente, peace and disarmament." 


The undertakings of communist parttles and other peace-loving forces have always 
been an effective means of struggle against the arms race. The meeting of 
European communist and workers parties for peace and disarmament in Paris in April 
1980 was particularly significant in this respect. The "Communist Appeal to the 
European People for Peace and Disarmament," adopted at this meeting, sets forth a 
specific program of action, methods and guidelines for struggle against the con- 
tinuation of the arms race and against the threat of war. As B. N. Ponomarev, 
secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, candidate for membership in the Politburo 
of the CPSU Central Committee and head of a CPSU delegation, said in an address in 
Paris, this meeting “could represent an exceptionally timely gcod beginning for 
future collective action by the fraternal parties of Europe” in their struggle for 
a Europe distinguished by peace, security and cooperation. 0 
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THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN IN REVIEW 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 62-67 
[Article by N. P. Popov] 


[Text] The election campaign has come to an end in the United States. The time has 
come for the voters to have their say, and not the political brokers--activists from 
the two bourgeoie parties and the representatives of influential circles backing 
them up. But the fact that none of the candidates appeal to the voters is the prob- 
lem with this campaign. 


So many criticizing, and even contemptuous, remarks about J. Carter and his admin- 
istration have been made during the campaign that we can only wonder how the target 
of these remarke could have governed the nation for a whole 4 years. “It is an 
inept and ill-fated administration," A. Lewis wrote, for example, in a NEW YORK 
TIMES article, “and the fault does not lie only in Brzezinski's recklessness, but 
in the administration's policy on a number of economic and other issues. This is 
the real reason for the dissatisfaction with President Carter." 


Above all, the President was justifiably criticized for the pitiful state of the 
nation's economy, for the unemployment rate which once again went above the 
B-percent mark, and for inflation, which measured 13.5 percent in 1979 and threat- 
ens to stay at the same level this year. The real wages of American workers are 
1.5 percent lower than in 1965. The long-predicted recession began in spring 1980. 


The President was able to temporarily divert public attention away from these prob- 
lems by taking advantage of the events in Iran and Afghanistan. The atmosphere of 
a military camp was created in the nation, with characteristic relapses into 
Jingoiam and anti-Soviet hysteria: The Americans rallied round "the President and 
the flag." The administration's critics often had to hold their tongues during 

the winter and spring of the election year to avoid being called unpatriotic. This 
helped J. Carter to defeat Senator E. Kennedy in the primaries and to eventually 
guarantee his nomination at the Democratic Party convention in August. 


The wave of chauvinism did not last long, however, and then the President's foreign 
policy activity also began to evoke public condemnation. In the summer and early 
autumn, Carter's general performance in the office of the presidency was approved 
by only 21-22 percent of the voters--the lowest indicator in the entire history of 
public opinion polling. 
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lhin tow estimatton of the President's performance and the scandal which broke out 
juet before the convention tn connection with the financial mantpulations of the 
President's brother, Billy Carter, whose involvement in questionable dealings had 


been established, motivated influential forces in the Democratic Party, including 
members of Congress, to attempt to organize an "open" convention and nominate 
another candidate. The convention delegates who supported Carter, however, won 


the day. Moet of them were non-professional political figures from the heartland 
who were carefully selected at the time of the primaries on the basis of their 
loyalty to the party leader; the President met and corresponded with them after 
the primartes as well. As a result, most of the delegates did not give in to the 
pressure of the Committee for an Open Convention and the politicians who supported 
E. Kennedy and the; voted according to the distribution of votes in the primaries: 
1,995 votes for Carter and 1,106 for Kennedy. 





Republican candidate Ronald Reagan quite easily defeated his rivals in the prima- 
ries and tnvited the most persistent of them, G. Bush, to be his running mate. 


in the minds of Americans, Reagan had always personified the conservative ideology 
od an extreme rightist approach to domestic and foreign policy issues. Besides 
this, Reagan's lack of experience in public administration, according to his 
critics, te combined with an oversimplified view of the nation's problems, contra 
‘ictory bellets and an inclination to improvise. His extreme conservatism, inex- 
pertence an’ adventuristic approach to foreign policy were the reasons for his 
winimal popularity with the voters and led to his defeat 4 years ago in the race 


‘eatost C. Ford for the Republican Party presidential nomination. 


his vear the images created by the press and the candidates themselves--the image 


of Reagan as a “consistent and firm conservative” and the image of Carter as a 
“moderate politiectan" with a relatively more liberal platform--created the sembh- 
lance ot a choice for the voters. But the differences in the views and plattorms 


f the candidates dwindled as election day approached. Both candidates therefor: 
had no other choice than to walk a political tightrope: On the one hand, they 
could not dtaetlluston or frighten influential circles in big business, the militar: 
industrial complex, their own party hierarchies and Zionist forces; on the other, 
cach candidate had to appeal to the voters--workers, ethnic minorities, women and 


uth 


\merftcan poltitteians are not intimidated by such contradictory, if not mutually 
exclusive, goals. After all, in this nation promises and pledges are only alive 
until the November election, after which the master of the White House can behave 
however he Likes--until the next election. 


he American voter is concerned with two main spheres of policy--domestic and 
‘orelen. This was also the case in the present campaign. Militaristic tendenc ix 
have been mounting in the United States since the mid-1970's, and the fight against 
detente has been intensified. Rightists have made every effort to cure the 
Americans of the "Vietnam syndrome" and to fully restore the hegemonistic attitude: 
and policy aimed at the attainment of military and political supremacy in the world. 
The 1980 campaign was a powerful stimulus for these tendencies. 


in response to the pressure of militaristic circles and in an attempt to divert the 
attention of the voters away from mounting economic difficulties to the sphere ot! 
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foreign relatione, President Carter frankly played up to rightist forces in this 
election year; he authorized dramatic increases in the defense budget, shelved the 
ratification of the SALT II Treaty and endeavored to subvert the process of 
detente. Instead of winning the approval of the Republican Party's right wing, 
however, he became the target of new accusations--of weakness, of being "soft 
toward the Russians" and of lagging behind the Soviet Union in the military sphere. 


The Republicans ‘ised these accusations as an important trump card in the campaign. 
The openly militaristic platform they adopted at the party convention calis for 
militar, supertority to the USSR and envisages the construction and deployment of 
MX missiles, the strategic B-1l bomber, strategic cruise missiles and the neutron 
bomb. Reagan announced that he would give the Pentagon generals any weapon they 
want. 


Trying to keep up with the Republicans, the Democrats outlined an equally "impress- 
ive" arms race plan in their platform: the same MX complex, Trident nuclear sub- 
marines, cruise missiles, strategic missiles in Europe and "rapid deployment forces." 
Discarding its previous beliefs about the need to maintain strategic parity and 

the need for the l’mitation and subsequent reduction of nuclear stockpiles, the 
Carter Administration actually resolved to attain military superiority to the Soviet 
Union. Directive No 59 on U.S. nuclear strategy, substantiating the possibility of 
"limited" nuclear war and signed by the President, is a militaristic act with far- 
reaching consequences and a calculated campaign impact. 


The voters virtually have no choice--they can either have an arms race (Republican- 
style) or a weapons buildup (Carter-style). 


In the domestic political sphere, Reagan had to engage in maneuvers of relatively 
grander scales to reach the center of the political spectrum and to correct the 
workers’ impression that he was an excessively zealous protector of big business 
interests, which he actually is.! Although the Republican economic program focused 
on weakening government control over economic processes and corporate activity, 
repealing the tax on the superprofits of oil monopolies, balancing the budget at 
the expense of soctal programs and turning these programs over to state government 
control, the plan to reduce taxes over a period of 3 years was also widely adver- 
tised and appealed to many Americans (even though big business will reap the final 
benefits trom this undertaking). Addressing the delegates at a conference of the 
National Urban League, representing the interests of blacks and other ethnic minor- 
ities, Reagan assured them that he was not a “caricature of a conservative" or the 
enemy of "the blacks, the poor and the underprivileged." Outiining his program to 
"improve the quality of life in the American cities," he passionately exclaimed: 

"It promise to defend the civil rights of black Americans." 


The Republicans’ courting of the black voters was not ignored, particularly in 

view of the profound disillustonment of the latter with the present administration. 

As Vice President J. Jacob of the National Urban League stressed, the black vote 

which carried Jimmy Carter to victory in 1976 is “not in anyone's pocket" in 1980. 

l. According to the data of L. Harris, in summer 1980, 56 percent of the potential 
voters described R. Rea,an as a conservative, but only 39 percent of the respon- 
dents called themselves conservatives. 
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Whereas Reagan's arsenal in the struggle for votes consisted mainly of promises and 
rheterte, J. Carter used all of his possibilities as an incumbent to heighten the 
preatige of the administration and to win votes. The measures he took included a 
tederal ald program tor the United Automobile Workers, who had suffered particular) 


severe effects from the economic crisis, and the allocation of more than a billion 
dollars to raise the purc! price of wheat, which slightly diminished the dis- 
eatisfaction of farmers wh were suffering from the embargo on the sale of wheat | 


the Seviet Union. The highiight of the program in the last weeks of the campaign 
was the plan for “economic renewal,"’ which was supposed to renovate industry, rai» 
productivity, solve the energy problem and create “millions, millions and millions’ 
of new jobs. The cost of implementing this grand plan, which is expected to tak: 
10 years, should exceed, according to its authors, the combined cost of the progr: 
to put man on the moon, the nationwide highway system and the Marshall Plan. Man: 
polttteal observers expected something of the kind from J. Carter: He had to pro 

se some kind of grand-scale program at the end of his term to stop the catas 
trophte decline of his popularity. The “economic renewal" plan, which has been 
advertised as "something just short of" Johnson's "Great Society" program, would 
probably be even more impressive if the author of this plan had not made equally 
sunny--and equally impracticable--promises 4 years ago. 


th his criticism of the administration and the Republicans, tndependent candid» 

Anderson won some support, particularly from voters unaffiliated with either 
arty. Pub te opinion polls indicated that the majority (64 percent) saw J. 
Anderson as a “bright new figure in national politics" and believed that he was 
“not afraid to tell the truth and call a spade a spade” (this response was one o! 
the choices offered in the polls); 66 percent agreed that he "does not make prom! 
ses lightly, but frankly tells the voters about the difficulties they will have to 
face and the sacrifices they will have to make"; 57 percent believed that he was 
a man of “great integrity." 





\oderson's support, however, was not strong enough. General Secretary Gus Hal! of! 
the Communist Party of the United States of America defined his position in the 
following way: “The problem with Anderson's candidacy is that he is only formally 
1» independent candidate. This is not political itndependence.... He still hold: 


many conservative and reactionary views." Anderson did not represent any kind ©! 
specific current er any kin’ of independent force, not to mention a party; he wa 
1ccording to G. Hall, a date with backing" and he was not even considerin 
the subverston of the tw system. 

lhe present campaign wi uished by the rapidly changing, from week to wee} 
foter attitudes toward s and toward issues, judging by the data of pubi! 
pinion polls. Success stic and foreign policy "crises" heightened the 
indecision of the masse ' instability of their views and attitudes. This | 
why most observers took us approach to the rising and falling popularit, 


the presidential cand! 


In spring and summer the commotion over foreign policy "crises" began to die dow 
ind the economy once again took the leading place among American problems and cor 
erns. In August, Americans felt that the following were the "most important 
problems facing the nation" (according to a Gallup poll, in percentages): 
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The high cost of living...........56 
Unemployment... ...ccceceeeeeeeeeeeld 
International problems............12 
Dissatisfaction with government....8 
Energy problems..........eeeeeeeees6, ete, 


What ‘@ more, the Americans’ evaluation of presidential activity to solve these 
problems was extremely low. Carter's performance in the econom‘c sphere was given 
a positive evaluation by 15 percent and a negative one by 83 percent; the respect- 
ive figures for other spheres were 16 percent and 81 percent for presidential 
efforts to solve the unemployment problems, 20 percent and 78 percent in foreign 
policy, and 19 percent and 79 percent for general effectiveness and the President's 
ability to "finish the job he started." 


In connection with this, many observers believed that R. Reagan simply had to wait 
for the proper moment when the voters would completely reject their disgraced 
President and turn to Reagan as an alternative. Polls conducted in spring and 
summer of this year largely corroborated this assumption. The distribution of 
voter support for R. Reagan, J. Carter and independent candidate J. Anderson was 
the following in these months (in percentages): 


Reagan Carter Anderson 
March 38 38 22 
April 39 33 23 
June 43 28 17 
July 43 34 16 


After Reagan had secured the nomination at the Republican Party convention in July, 
his voter support indicator rose even more while the President's popularity contin- 
ued to decline--largely in connection with the scandal resulting from his brother's 
unscrupulous behavior. As a result, the gap between Reagan and Carter widened to 
27 percent, according to the Harris service, by the end of July. When the Demo- 
cratic convention began, the gap had dwindled once again to 19 percent in the Harris 
polls and 14 percent itn the Gallup polls. A July Harris poll indicated that Carter 
would be defeated even by Anderson (on the whole, however, the appraisal of 
Anderson's chances is low: In June, only 22 percent of the voters believed that 
he had a chance of winning the election, and in August the figure had dropped to 

a mere 2 percent). 


Carter's nomination as the Democratic Party candidate at the convention in August 
as a result of his victory over E. Kennedy contributed to an increase in his voter 
support; by the berinning of September he was only a few percentage points behind 
Reagan. 


The fluctuation of voter support indicators continued. After all, as we have 
already pointed out, neither candidate actually appeals to the voters. Only 44-45 
percent of the voters polled expressed "firm" support for either of the two leading 
candidates. 


The decline in support for the President and for other Democratic leaders was an 
important tendency in the last months of the campaign. This particularly dis- 
turbed the Democratic senators, members of the House of Representatives and state 
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governors who expected to be re-elected in November. As Republican G. VanderJagt, 
member of the House of Representatives from Michigan, said in July, "we need 59 
votes to control the House of Representatives. Six months ago I would have been 
satiafied if we had won 20 of these seats. Now I do not exclude the possibility 
of winning all 59." 


The correlation of voters who are registered Democrats and Republicans failed cong 
azo to provide a clear indicator of whether the Republicans could win a victory of 
such broad dimensions. In the last 3U years the number of registered Democrats 
decreased 6 percent and the number of Republicans decreased 4 percent while the 
number of independents rose to 30 percent. The correlation of Democrats, Republi 
eans and independents is 47:27:24 according to Gallup data, 43:25:31 according to 
CBS, and 39:32:26 according to Harris data. If we consider the fact that Democrats 
prevail among those who do not vote and that only slightly more than half of th: 





voters take advantage of this right, the Republicans’ hopes iook somewhat justificd. 
Resides this (alchough according to the tendentious data of R. Tieter, a pub! ki 
opinion expert from the Republican camp), 53 percent of the voters believe that the 


Republicans are more capable of curbing inflation, 58 percent feel that they can 
control government spending more effectively, and the majority believe that the 
nation would be "better off" if the Republicans hold the majority in Congress. 


‘calizing | at campaign rhetoric, the support of arms programs and threats 1 
1dventures ‘n dealings with Iran would not win them votes, the leaders o! ')) 
Democratic Party remembered at the last minute about detente and the SAI! Ii (ir. 
which could become a real achievement of the current administration in its [ori 
policy activity. In the last weeks of the campaign, the voices of sober-mind«: 
Nemocrats could be heard calling for a vote on SALT II in the Senate prior to t' 
end of the current congressional session and unrelated to the campaign. I! w» 
»toposed that the problem of disarmament be stressed in debates with Repubi ican 
But the moment for correcting past errors was gone: The Carter Administration 
decided that it would rather "score points" for a rightward shift in an atten 
ippear more conservative than the "Reagan team." 


Neuptte the abundance of expansive promises in both party platforms, the nat) 
political line for the next 4 years is still far from clear, and the struggle er 
‘ts definition will not end with the election on 4 November. It is more likely 
that this will just be the beginning. 
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WOMEN IN THE U.S. ARMED FORCES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 67-73 
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[Not translated by JPRS] 
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THE PROBLEM OF 'TWO SECRETARIES OF STATE' 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 80 pp 83-86 


[Article by A. I. Filatov: "Problems with ‘Competition’ in the Upper Echelon of 
Government" | 


[Text] Since the beginning of the Carter Administration, the American press has 
frequently reported differences of opinion between Secretary of State C. Vance and 
the President's national security adviser, Z. Brzezinski. Vance's resignation in 
April 1980 as a result of his disagreement with the President's attempts to use 
military methods to solve the problem of the American hostages in Iran and with his 
approach to several other matters immediately provoked a flood of news reports, and 
later more detailed articles, analyzing interrelations within the government in 
regard to questions of U.S. foreign policy and the role and significance of the 
institutions of secretary of state and national security adviser. 


A prominent place among these articles belongs to a work by renowned American 
expert on the foreign policy mechanism and author of several specialized studies, 
Carnegie Foundation researcher 1. Destler, in which he analyzes the role of the 
President's national security adviser in detail. ! 


Each of the men who have held this office in the last 20 years (M. Bundy, W. 
Rostow, B. Scowcroft, H. Kissinger and, now, Z. Brzezinski), the author of the 
article points out, was simultaneously (and Brzezinski still is) the head of the 
President's foreign policy system, officially under the jurisdiction of the 
National Security Council (NSC). With the support of President Nixon, H. Kissinger 
reached the zenith of authority when he used this office to dominate the engineer- 
ing and implementation of foreign policy, thereby pushing Secretary of State W. 
Rogers into the background. Although three of them--M. Bundy, H. Kissinger and 

Z. Brzezinski--declared that their functions were purely administrative--the "simp- 
lification" of the President's decision-making--the experience of the last 20 

years proves that their role far transcended the function of mere control over the 
flow of documents. The President's national security adviser has become an influ- 
ential political official who defends a specific policy line, influences the 
decision-making process and conducts important international negotiations. By 
taking on these functions, the President's adviser has usurped many of the prerog- 
ative: of the secretary of state. The facts testify, I. Destler writes, that this 
periouically repeated tendency is not the result of "similar personality character- 
istics" (in the advisers), but that the reason lies much deeper: proximity to the 
President, high status and more opportunities to make use of government control 
levers. 
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The otf lce wae created in 1953 by President D. Eisenhower. According to plan, the 
author recalla, the adviser and the NSC ataff he headed were to collect information 
and recommendations from various agencies, discover problems and bring them to the 
Prewtdent's attention, prepare brief resumes of departmental documents for the 
President, analyze the drawbacks and benefits of proposed policy alternatives, con- 
trol the implementation of presidential decisions and aid in the coordination of 
interdepartmental a (ivity. But the adviser was supposed to avoid the management 
of foreign policy and he was to limit his public statements and refrain from sup- 
porting any spectfic view within the administration (with the exception of decisions 
already sade by the President). In addition, the President's adviser was supposed 
to sork with other senior advisers to Cabinet members to ease presidential decision 
making and tmplementation. 


Deetler admits that a high-ranking offictal could never fill all of these require- 
mente to the letter and that even the most “disciplined adviser encounters situa- 
ttone tn which he has to play a more substantial role." Nonetheless, the author 
feels, the national security adviser ‘should not become a maker of policy because 
thie could seriously injure American foreign policy." The author lists the follow- 
ing among the f{njurtous consequences of this kind of situation: tense relations 
with the secretary of state (whereas the adviser's primary function is to simplify 
the Preatdert's relations with the State Department); friction with the Congress, 
which begir to wonder, after seeing the adviser appear on such television programs 
as “Meet th Press” or “Face the Nation,” why the secretary of state can be called 
to testify fore Congress and the President's national security adviser cannot; 
Confusion among allies and adversaries when they do not understand who is speaking 
in behalf of the Urited States; and so forth. 


Mur U.S. forefam poliey ts injured most, Destler feels, when the President's adviser 
independently conducts diplomatic negotiations, as this precludes a “balanced 
exchange of opiniens.” Although the "political costs are obvious," the author 
states, ‘the development of the adviser's functions is following precisely this 
pattern.” For example, M. Bundy supervised a "rescue" operation in the Dominican 
Republic (the U.S. Marines landed here tn 1965 on the false pretext of "rescuing" 


American citizens--A. F.). Henry Kissinger dominated the negotiations with China 
and Vietnam and SALT during the first 4 years of Nixon's stay in the White House. 


The Amerfcan writer sees the root of the problem in the fact that four of the five 
men who have held this office were university professors and prominent experts on 
international relations (with the exception of Lieutenant-Genera! B. Scowcroft). 

As long as the tradition of appointing an expert on political and strategic matters 
to the office of national security adviser, who has actually become the President's 
chlef adviser on foreign policy matters, exists, 1. Destler writes, the rivalry 
between this adviser and the secretary of state will continue. It is most probable, 
he concludes, that this will become established practice and the national security 
adviser will be one of the chief figures in the process of foreign policymaking. 


if this tendency is trreversible, then the author feels that it would be best to 
make this office accountable to the Senate. For example, the Senate could approve 
appointments to this office in the same way that it approves the U.S. secretary ot 
state appointed by the President and could then have the right to call the adviser 
to testify before congressional committees. The author cites a remark by Democratic 
Nebraska Senator E. Zorineky: “It is obvious that we now have two secretaries of 
etate...and the time has come to make the second one accountable to the Senate." 
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But the moat effective way of solving the entire problem, according to Destler, 
would be to “completely abolish the office of national security adviser" as a 
presidential adviser on foreign policy matters, This would "guarantee clarity, 
conaiatency and resp neibility" in the implementation of foreign policy. As for 
the management of the NSC and interdepartmental coordination, the author proposes 
that the office of NSC executive secretary be created to perform these indisputably 
important functions. Moreover, in his opinion, the secretary of state should take 
part in choosing candidates for this office. 


Destler's views are disputed in the same issue of FOREIGN POLICY by another 
renowned American researcher, P. Szanton.¢ He agrees with Destler that someone 

has to coordinate the foreign policy process and that the persons who have served 
as national security adviser to date have performed the organizational function 
poorly. Szanton agrees that the adviser's functions should be limited and clearly 
defined, but he disagrees with Destler's conclusions regarding the advisory func- 
tion, feeling that advice on foreign policy from other sources than the State 
Department or Department of Defense is useful. It is precisely this, he says, that 
should be the chief function of the head of the NSC (regardless of the title he is 
given): to rise above the departmental approach in matters pertaining to national 
security and to give the President balanced advice. In his opinion, "the two func- 
tions--administration and consultation--are of equal importance, both are legal and 
both can be successfully performed” if, firstly, the two main sections of the 

White House staff--on foreign and domestic policy--are combined into a single 
presidential staf: (or cabinet), with the senior members providing the President 
with objective advice and with the executive secretary of the NSC and four or five 


assistants performing the tunctions of a secretariat; and secondly, if the Presi- 
dent's adviser (or several advisers) on national security (and international eco- 
nomic matters) has his own staff, separate from the executive staff. "Balanced 


and objective management of the foreign policy decision-making process will not be 
achteved until the President's need for objective advice has also been filled,” 
P. Szanton concludes. 


It should be noted that questions connected with the organization of foreign policy 
management have been a matter of concern for American experts virtually since the 
time of the NSC's founding. The functions and role of the President's adviser and 
the NSC staff have been the central topic of practically all of the numerous 
studies on administrative organizational matters. Almost all of these studies have 
acknowledged the increasing influence of the national security adviser and the NSC 
ataff in the foreign policymaking process and have recommended the Limitation of 
their role in this process. The facts testify, however, that the “load must still 
be carried” and that the problem is even more acute today. 


Many experts agree vith |. Destler that the reasons for this state of affairs are 
institutional in uature. The President's adviser is the only official outranked 
by the President who is the recipient of information from various departments on a 
broad range of national security matters, pertaining to foreign, military and 
domestic policy. It should also be noted that, although the position of executive 
secretary is listed in the NSC staff roster, it has been vacant since 1968, when 
the considerable expansion of the national security adviser's functions began. 
Another fact is also pointed out by spcctalists who analyze the problem of the 
"two secretaries of state"; the U.S. State Department is not set up for a super- 
visory role in foreign policy decision making. At the same time, as F. Odin, 
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OMB co 1, wiltes, che NSC ataff “seema to have been specially designed for 


In | rel Lo Deatler's proposal that the President's adviser be placed under 
congresatona atrol, tt muat be noted that E. Zorinsky, member of the Senate 
Foretan © lations Committee, recently introduced a bill which would make Senate 
approva | appotatmenta to the office of national security adviser compulsory 

and would give the Senace the right to call the adviser to testify before con- 
greasionel comelttees; proposals of this kind have been made in the Congress in the 
past, bul they were wot given the necessary attention. This time as well, as the 


NEW YORK TIMES reported on 21 May, citing an official source: "The White House 
will oppose any attempt to demand compulsory Senate approval of the President's 
national eecurtty adviser and to obligate this adviser to teatify before con- 


sreaetonsl committees.” Tn general, it does not seem likely that the mere approval 
' this appototment by Congress could fundamentally solve the problem of the 

idvise relations with the State Department. It is more Likely that it will 
introduce even re frletion into these relations. Szanton's suggestions, aimed 

primarily at rengthentog the NSC staff, are not likely to solve the problem 

‘ToCMe!] 

The a intment Senator BE. Muskie to the office of secretary of state, just as 


ts predicted, did not solve the problem. For example, Muskie was not 
ideattal Directive No 59, which was prepared by Brzezinski's staff 


igon, although he, as the American press reported,’ attended one of the 
Gin regular “foreign policy breakfasts" along with H. Brown and 2. 
By 1 25 July, the day the document was signed. 


in 6 not completely clear who the main authori:y in the toreign policy 
ere te, Mosklo or Breezinski,” P. Gelb wrote in a NEw YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


irticle, fhe same kind of confusion existed between C. Vence and Brzezinski; it 
interiered with the successful implementation of U.S. foreigo policy in the last 
roars.’ Gelb, whe also had to resign from a key position in the State Depart~- 
is a result of conflicts with the national security adviser, agrees that this 


inply a atroggle for power between individuals. "This struggle is part of 
‘tory of the rivalry between two institutions: the White House, represented 
ve national eecurtty adviser and his NSC staff, and the secretary of state 
im with the department he heads, "6 he declared. 


FOOTNOTES 
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